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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 
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THIS is the time of year when we 
are all beginning to think about 
gardens, and that is one of many 
reasons why I think you will be 
interested in these new impor- 
tations from Italy (Figure 1). 
Groups of these diamond-shaped 
pots of porous Italian earthenware 
may be arranged in any number of 
interesting patterns and used on 
lawn and terrace or in courtyards. 
By planting a series of pots with 
a succession of flowering annuals, 
one can produce a charming 
‘portable flower bed’ — or they 
may be used singly to border a 
path. In fact, anyone with a grain 
of imagination can visualize all 
sorts of charming possibilities. 
The pots measure 11’” x 6}’’ x 6” 
deep and cost $3.00 each, express 
collect. — Carsone, Inc., 342 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. 





Fig. 1 


A CIGARETTE box that gets my 
enthusiastic approval both for 
practical purposes and for appear- 
ance is this round wooden box in 
Figure 2, with a saucy little 
squirrel perched on top. The box 
holds two packages of cigarettes, 
and moreover, while the lid fits 


so that no air can destroy the 
flavor of the cigarettes, it really 
comes off very easily. It may be 
had in either mahogany or walnut. 
Height 6’’, diameter of box 34”. 
Price $7.50, parcel post collect. — 
Tue Woopart Company, Dubuque, 
Towa. 





Fig. 2 


NO more need we hear the de- 
mand, ‘Where is that corkscrew, 
bottle opener, ice tongs or pick?’ as 
the case may be, for here in Figure 
3 is an instrument combining 
them all and in a form you can 
proudly display to your most 
pernickety friend. The only trouble 
will be to keep your admiring 
friends from walking off with it, 
for its uses are many and its ways 
beguiling. Pull out a cork, open a 
bottle of ginger ale, pick up an ice 
cube or a lump of sugar, or spear 
an olive, with one gadget! Imagine 
a self-respecting home or a success- 


ful picnic without one. Length 
43"; chromium or gold plated, 
$1.00 and $1.50, respectively, par- 





Fig. 3 


cel post collect. — Davin B. Ar- 
NOF Company, 2 West 31st Street, 
NOY MG. 


ANTIQUE brocades in the most 
gorgeous coloring and woven with 
gold or silver threads make perfect 
mats (Figure 4) for end tables or 
for use under a lamp. They are 
lovely and rare enough to be used 
as a wall ornament where color 
is necessary to give the right note 
to a room. Approximately 12” 
square, they are priced at $3.00, 
parcel post prepaid. The hand- 


wrought pewter ash tray in the 
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same gee orgs is in the form of 
a duck, which obligingly spreads 
his tail to hold a cigarette and 
turns a most beguiling eye upon 
the world in general. Size 4}’’ x 
3’’; price $3.50, parcel post pre- 
paid. — Yamanaka, 680 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. C. 





Fig. 5 


BRIGHT red-and-blue plaid on a 
white glaze pottery (Figure 5) 
has medallion insets of colored 
scenes of the country where this 
pottery is made. It is really one 
of the most enchanting sets I have 
seen anywhere, and so cheerful 
that it will make breakfast an 
occasion instead of a meal! Any. 
child would eat every morsel of 
food just to get a peek at the view 
on the bottom of the bowl. And 
what gayety these pieces, each 
with a different scene, will add to 
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@ No one can really blame you for thinking that 
a kitchen sink cannot...and need not...be beautiful. 
But when you see this one of silvery Monel Metal, 
all your former ideas of sink attractiveness will in- 
stantly undergo a quick and startling change. 

For, here at last is a kitchen sink in which beauty 
makes a happy alliance with usefulness...an improved 
sink that will be at home in the finest kitchen...a 
sink of platinum-like Monel Metal with a mellow- 
rich and lustrous beauty that is ageless. 

The practicability of these sinks hasn't been over- 
looked. They have 31% more work surface... are 
sound-deadened to subdue noise... their resilient 
surfaces help prevent injury to glass and china. 

Perhaps you haven't heard the good news. Prices 
on Monel Metal Sinks have been reduced. Now, 
more than ever, you will find they offer 1932 values 
for 1932 budgets. 

Your plumber will be glad to give you the new 
prices. In the meantime let us send you literature 
...mail the coupon. The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., 73 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


nel Metal 
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theught a sink could be beautiful 


4 The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
73 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me free booklets checked below: 


oOo A New Sink for the Kitchen Beautiful 
O Nickel’s \Vorth—a booklet on Nickel 
by Floyd Gibbons. 


Name 
Address 








Plumber’s name 
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A practical idea in bridge table covers 
is black Sateen trimmed with gold 
braid as illustrated. Decidedly chic 
—and popular with those who have 


tried them. Postage prepaid $4.55 


‘Buy where it counts 


Every purchase made from the 
Woman's Exchange gives you double 
satisfaction. First it’s a philanthropy 
to unfortunate workers who are 
unable to go out to earn their living. 
Then everything is well done — 
most of it hand made. Come in and 
see our large stock of merchandise. 





NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN'S WORK 


541 MADISON AVENUE 





NEW YORK 











gay glasses for non-topers 





for those who indulge in orange-juice or 
tomato-juice, here are charming glasses; 
just the right size, graceful in shape, o 
excellent crystal with tomatoes or 
oranges in natural tones, hand-painted 
in enamel colors. dozen 
at fine shops or direct 
write for leaflets 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 


waldorf-astoria, new york city 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 








AN 
ANTIQUE 
TO BE 


A mirror which you 
will hand down to 
your children, and 
they in turn to theirs. 
Hand polished ma- 
hogany with branch 
veneer top. Size 20% 
x 114%” outside. 
Price $15.00 





Write for information 
FOSTER BROTHERS 
4 Park Sq., Boston, and Arlington, Mass. 











*““ONE HUNDRED AND SIXT Y-ONE 
UNUSUAL RECEIPTS” 


A New Cook Book published by the 
Farm & Garden Shop, Boston. Post- 
paid in U. S. A. $1.95. 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 














your pantry and kitchen shelves. 
Full sets are obtainable. Prices: 


| 93’ plates, $6.50 a dozen; sugar 


bowl, $1.75; creamer, $1.50; tea- 
cups and saucers, $7.00 a doz- 
en; express collect. — ReicHarpDT’s, 
Grand Haven, Michigan. 





EVERYONE during this ‘lull in 


prosperity’ has an eye out for 
bargains, and this little tea-caddy 
lamp pictured in Figure 6 is, I 
think, a real find. There are prob- 
ably many places in your summer 
house where such a lamp is needed, 
or it would fit charmingly into any 
bedroom. The glazed base is 33’” 
square and 6” high and the parch- 
ment shade is 6’’ square, the lamp 
complete standing 13” high. It 
may be had in ivory as pictured, 
or in green or red, each base and 
shade decorated with a spray of 
old-fashioned flowers. The price 
is but $4.50, postpaid. —R. H. 
Stearns & Company, 140 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 





equally charming spread, mone 
The price is but $3.75 for either 


IF you want to save on the annual 
cost of blanket cleaning and add 
a fresh touch to your bedroom 


equipment, you will adopt the in- | 


creasingly popular use of blanket 
covers. And it would be difficult 
to find a more practical, reasonable, 
and attractive cover than the one 
shown in Figure 7, which is of 
fine crépe with scalloped edges and 
comes in lovely er colors — 
peach, blue, orchid, yellow, pink, 
green, or white. If you are not 
interested in blanket covers, you 
can see that this would make an 


suitable for summer bedrooms. 


single or double size, the mono- | 
gram, combining any two or | 


three letters, costing $2.25 extra. 


Fig. 7 


Crib spreads of the same sort are 
also available, costing $1.95 for 
the 34’’ x 48”’ size and $2.50 for 
the 54” x 72” size. Prices include 
express charges. — WALPOLE 
Brotuers, 587 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton. 








ROSEMONT 
RUGS 






The most beautiful of the old Colonial de- 
signs. Hooked with the old-time hand hooks, 
Very fine and smooth. Charmingly blended 
colors. Fast dyes. 


Also Rosemont CoverRLets AND Hanp- 
TiED Canopies for four poster beds, 


Greatly Reduced Prices 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


LAURA H. B. COPENHAVER 


“Rosemont” Marion, Virginia 
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WHAT EVERY BABY NEEDS 


Te lovely hand woven crib 
spread, 35’’ x 52”, in fine mercer- 
ized light blue cotton, or pink, with 
adorable bunnies in white. 

$4.75 postpaid 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 




























Established 1810 


( “ALOWAY 
POTTERY 


ENDURING as well as beautiful, 
Galloway High-fired Terra Cotta 
brings new interest to the Garden, 
Sun Room or Interior. 
Send 10c for illustrated brochure. 


140 STARTLING NEW 
HOUSE PLANS 
Don't Build Until You See This Pool:! 


The Best Book of Beautiful ss Sees 


Free Estimating cnt 


A most amazing collection of origina! 
heues ¢ «Foe pone ever oybiis hed. The 
canized Spa: 


and artistic 
Seen consists 
of Ameri n we ,Oclon ial and English houses, 
ungalows and somi-de tached ho: omen, “costing from 


$50,000. house 
entire page 9’'x 12”. cok today = asredition is Retted 
Pay postman on delivery $1.00 p' 


ANDREW CHARLES BORZNER 
721 Walnut Street Architect Philadelphia, Pa. 











INTERIOR DECORATION 
TRAVELCOURSES 


Visiting historic examples of 
architecture, interiors, and fur- 
f nishings in the great Period 
@ countries: Spain, Italy, France, 
Pa and England. 

A delightful and constructive 
vacation for families and groups 
of friends. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


140 Newbury St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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| Illustrations of 
45 Complete 





Complete ero ES on Home building. Dimensions. 
Estimates, $10,000 to . Specifications. Special 
problems developed. Plans ‘and erection supervision. 

WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 


West 42nd Street, New York 
cote ne ears 




















3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Flowers for Every Garden 
By Louise Busu-Brown 
An invaluable stock of information for the ama- 
teur gardener, whose problems are approac hed 
directly, succinctly, and helpfully. $1.75 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 





8 Arlington Street, Boston 


INSTRUCTION in WEAVING 
-—"~ Coverlets and Linens 


E GARDEN STUDIO 
14A Marske St. Brookline, Mass. 











SCHGOL or PHOT 





CLARENC HITE 
F PHOTGSRAPHY 


Small classes offering training OB artistic pho- 
tography. Catal: Mrs. Cl H. White, 








Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 
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AE TELM EERE IS AP ERNE 


Early American © 
_ Wallpapers 


= 





Send for 16 x 20-inch portfolio “A” 
containing 100 actual wallpapers, 
reproductions of authentic Early 
American designs. Included are 
latest discoveries of rare and un- 
usual patterns. Sun-tested and guar- 
anteed. Select your papers from this 
‘unique portfolio “A”, LOANED 
to youu FOR A DEPOSIT OF $1, 
which will be refunded upon 
return of book. On reverse side of | 
. each page is a historical descrip- © 
tion of the design and price per roll, 


A. H. JACOBS COMPANY 
N11 West 33rd Street, New York City 
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Call and examine plans, exteriors, esti- 
mates of 54 fine homes contained in Mr. 
Child’s two — . sie 

“Stucco Houses” . . $10. 
BOOKS “Colonial Houses”. $5. 
Examine books and color sketches of 
other delightful houses. No obligation. 
HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New Yotk 











SMARTLY BOXED RIBBONS 







In an array 
of inviting 
colors 


$1.00 a box 
» (postpaid in 
U. S. A.) 


Three or four boxes of these ribbons will 
answer the question — What shall I give as 
a prize? A bon-voyage? For a birthday? 


PRISCILLA BRAID COMPANY 
Dept. H.B. Box 173 Cedar Falls, R. I. 





ALL of us who are proud of our 
country and love to have mementos 
of those early days about us will 
be thrilled with this hooked rug 
(Figure 8) made in the same way 
and with the same painstaking 
care as the rugs of those early 
Colonial days. This depicts Burton 
Parish Church in Williamsburg, 
Virginia, where worshiped four 
Presidents — Washington, _ Jeffer- 
son, Monroe, and Tyler! The 
pleasant village green, the homes 
surrounding it, and its people are 
all shown in natural colorings. 
I can’t imagine a more i rug 
to place in front of a fireplace or 
prized antique sofa or highboy in 
some Colonial house of the present 
day. Or what nicer present for the 
young bride whose ancestors lived 
in, and gazed on, scenes similar to 
this? Hung over a fireplace it has 
all the interest of a tapestry, with 
| a quaint and compelling charm of 
its own. These rugs are native 
crafts to be carefully and proudly 
treasured. A few weeks are re- 
| quired to fill orders. Size, 36’ x 
58’’. Light weight for wall hang- 
ing, $40.00; rug weight, $50.00. 
Express collect. — Laura B. Co- 
PENHAVER, Rosemont,’ Marion, Vir- 
ginia. 











THIS hand-wrought antiqued-brass 
double candle lamp — Figure 9 — 
is just the lighting you need for a 


Fig. 9 


hallway or side table where a strong 
light is not required. The design 
is copied from a Colonial candle 
stand and has a delightful decora- 
tive quality; moreover — happy 
thought — it cannot be broken by 
a too vigorous child or careless 
maid. The height is 13’’, the 











| Fig. 8 














This New 


Garden Tool Basket 
Is Only $2 Postpaid 


All hand-made, of white oak splints, 
by our mountain basket 
Ideal for carrying small tools, plants 
or cut flowers. In Brown, Grey or 
Green shades. Size 18” long; 12” wide; 
4” deep. No. 19 sent postpaid for 
only $2.00. 


weavers 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Originators of AUNT NANCY: 
*HAND HOOKED RUGS 
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ie 
Flora Macdonald, Ine. 
ELEANOR FRAZER 


Interior Decorations 


39 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 

















Weathervanes 
Chimney 
Ornaments 


Signs to order 
NATURE STUDIO 








243 W. Biddle Street, Baltimore, Maryland 











NORWEGIAN POTTERY 
From 65c to $10.00 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette St. Boston, Mass. 





STUDIO: 
Cine AvG.O 


NEW YORK 


519 Madison Avenue 700 N. Michigan Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO SANTA BARBARA 
553 Sutter Street 21 de la Guerra Studios 


eard... 


KENTUCKY 
HAND-QUILTED 
THINGS 


Monogrammed Bedspreads. 
Durable muslin —seamless, 
hand appliqued monogram, 
hand scalloped pon agg se 
green, pesch.. yellow, blue 
and orchid, with contrasting 
or deeper color monogram. 
72x 108 -7.50 90x108-8.50 
straight edge and hand whip- 
ped hem—one dollar less. 


HARDINSBURG, KY. 
DETROIT LOUISVILLE 
236 Book Bldg. 120 Heyburn Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES MIAMI BEACH 


Bullock’s- Wilshire, Wilshire Blvd. 733 Lincoln Road 
AUGUSTA___ 











A NEW 


Columbia Aniversity 


HOME STUDY COURSE IN 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


A well rounded, practical, modern course 
prepared especially for study at home. 

Fundamentals in balance, form, line, and 
color. Major periods of decoration. Actual 
application in decorative projects. Criticism 
of original ideas. 

A flexible course adaptable to professional 
decorators or buyers, and to the artistic 
person interested in entering the profession 
or decorating the home. 


Columbia University 

Home Study Dept. 

15 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me information about the Home 
Study Course in Interior Decoration. 

















PASADENA—41 So. El Molino Ave. 
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ANTIQUE ENGLISH WHAT-NOT 





Antique Crystal 
Georgian Candlestick —Irish Salts 
Empire Liqueur Set 
ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 








NEW! 





A beautiful wall sconce to add an air of 
dignity and charm. Of polished solid 
brass, 10’ high. Three light sconce, per 
pair, $4. 00; two light, per pair, $3.00; 
one light, per pair, $2.50, postpaid. 


Send for Catalog H3 
ADOLPH SILVERSTONE, INC. 


Est. 1898 — Oldest Shop in “Brasstown” 
21 Allen Street New York, New York 














WE HAVE MANY CASTINGS 
for Use In Your Garden 


Spring is at hand — Summer is just around 
the corner. Plan to embellish your lawn or 
garden. National Foundry can help you, for we 
have many very attractive, but economical, 
items such as furniture — urns — deer and 
other ornaments in keeping. 

hey are all illustrated in our catalog. 
Send for your copy. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT FOR VOLUME BUYERS 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY, Whitman, Mass. 








Mme. de Berri 


HANDWRITING ANALYST 


Character sketched. Helpful advice. 
(Vivid miniature for introduction $1) 
Windsor Tower, Tudor City New York City 





price is $39.00, express collect. - 
TopuuNTER, INc., 


Street, N. Y. C. 


| Fig. 10 


THINK of the fun of always hav- 
ing in sight a perky boat pointing 
its nose into the teeth of the pre- 
vailing wind. With a weathervane 
like this (Figure 10), even a novice 
can be as weather-wise as the 
veriest old salt who wets his 
finger and holds it in the breeze. 
Made of wrought iron, painted 
black, it is not only amusing and 
instructive, but also practically 
indestructible. Ship, 17” x 14”; 
price $9.75, prepaid. — FLoren- 
TINE CraFTsMEN, Inc., 45 East 


22nd Street, N.. 3-4. 


I SELDOM see a picture frame 
that can be called really good- 
looking, but kere in Figure 11 is 
one that I think is distinctly 
worth showing. And in spite of 


length 113’, the width 5’, and the 


119 East 57th 








its modern lines and smart ap- 
pearance, it will not detract from 
the interest of whatever picture 
you choose to put in it. It is 





beautifully made of a white un- 
tarnishable metal, with sliding 
velvet back and a covered base 
that prevents the scratching of your 





cA Valentine Reproduction 





Duncan Phyfe Sewing Table 


Period 1810. Built of highest grade solid 
mahogany with exception of drawer fronts, 
which are veneered mahogany. Nicely 
turned pedestal with shaped legs, ending in 
hand-carved claw feet. Reeded pilasters, 
Contains two drawers, Size: 20 in. by 20 in, 
with flaps down, 20 in. by 39 in. with 
flaps up, height 30 in. 
No. 920 — Price $50.00 
Over Page ey ef stock of Genuine An- 
tiques On Sale A 
50% DISCOUNT 
Photographs, with all details, 
sent on request 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Aintiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 











DESK 
LAMP 


of English Bronze 
with parchment 
finish shade in 
natural color. 
Specially designed 
to eliminate glare. 
Light may be 
turned in any direction, Height 14”. $3.50 





Expressage Collect 


MRS. WILTBANK 
764 Madison Avenue, New York City 























EVERY HOME LOVER 
should own 
THIS BOOK 


3 -00 
POSTPAID 





Y. 
OU'LL enjoy 


this fascinating 
book on furniture 
styles, now in its 
fifth edition. How 
politics, religion 
and society af- 
fected furniture — how the great designers 
lived and worked — all is told in this com- 
pletely illustrated work of 30 chapters. En- 
dorsed by prominent authorities, the text is 
non-technical, easy to read, and written espe- 
cially for the home lover. Handsomely bound 
—a ae gift and a real addition to your own 
library. A dollar brings your copy. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-C Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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PLAN FOLIO 


D 20 beautiful and 


4\ | i authentically correct 









fireplace renderings 
by noted architects, 
under the supervis- 
ion of America’s 
foremost authori- 
ties on fireplaces. 
This folio will save 
you money. It gives 
real information 
on the fireplace 


healthful, smokeless, ventilating, free-burning 
and unusually effective in heating! 

SEND $1 TODAY and assure yourself of the 
most gratifying fireplace investment. 
BENNETT FIREPLACE CORPORATION 


Dept. T-2, Norwich, N.Y. 





ALIFORNIA HOMES 


SPANISH -MOORISH-ENGLISH TYPES 
‘ 8 Elevations, Floor Plans, Cost Estimates 

— ey SEND JOO 10 A-A-THIEL,Home Specialist 
N == 230 CARMEL AVE-PIEDMONT, CALIF. 




















COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 
COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street **¥7 Boston, Mass. 








THE CRAFT STUDIO 


offers individual guidance in the 


*DECORATION : 


and modernizing of your rooms 
Circular on request 


Box 4409 CRAFTON, PA. 











GIFTS for the NEW BABY 
Handmade Seda SP ahects, 
2.25; pillow cases, $1.5 
dainty dresses, $1.75 “id 
$5.00; gertrudes, $1.25 up; 
knitted bonnets, $3.00. 
Prepaid, U.S. A. 
Send for circular 
“What the Modern 
Baby will wear.’ 
MISS CANNON’S SHOP 
20 Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 










carn tobea 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 
$200 a week. You can earn while 
learning. Write today to— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
67 Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines, Ia. 











HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of our 
originals or yours. Com- 
plete illustrated catalog 
tree. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color. 

WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 6, West Chester, Pa. 











TWEEDS Delphinium, terra cotta, 


wallflower, primrose, jade. 
Handwoven in County Wicklow 
CAROL BROWN, Importer 
104e Myrtle St. ston, Mass. 








INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Send for our C: Datalogue ¢ = old Colonial Handmade Lighting 
Fixtures—Prices 
Display ome: at 65 Beacon at Charles 


39Y North Bennet St. Boston, Mass. 








Send for price list 
American Antique Furnitu 
pattern glass, etc., also list of fine handmade © reprodue- 
tions reasonably priced and exclusively made 














- Edgette 
760 Madison Ave. 64 Genesee St. 
New York City Utica, N.Y. 
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| 
best tables. The 8’’ x 10” size and the label 33’’.. The price is 
2 I 
shown is $13.00, and it may also $1.50 dozen east of the Mississippi 
be had in a 6”’ x 8” size at $11.00 and $1.75 west, postpaid; or $7.50 
or a 9’ x 12” size at $15.00. All a hundred, express collect. — Tue 
prices include postage. —W. J. Farm anv Garpen Suop, 39 
GarDner, 35) Boylston Street, Boston. Newbury Street, Boston. 
i 
4 
; IF you would like to be able to 
read your plant labels without 
le : bending double and straining with 
} : twisted neck and crossed eyes to 
| decipher semi-obliterated writing, 
| I advise the new weatherproof 
; | 4 P > ce , ; j 9d 
_ markers shown in Figure 12. FROM HISTORIC LEXINGTON 
——— | They are made of rust-resisting TO BRIGHTEN YOUR HOME 
Stops BATH TUB ACCIDENTS | galvanized steel and the white This hand-wrought lantern repro- 
No slipping or falling when you use this at- tices é i Sy eerie sey - 
tractive rubber bath mat. Variety of colors — duces a rare Colonial original with 
Rose, Blue, Green, Orchid, Orange and White. all the accuracy of detail for which 
Sent prepaid on receipt of money $1.00 ~ : ¢ ) 
ee os aoe eS i ES Sack artisans are known. Pewter 
CHAS. B. BRINKWORTH finish or antique brass finish: $15. 
592 E. First St., So. Boston, Mass., Dept. A Many other decorative lanterns, lamps and special 
- * fixtures are shown in our brochure: ““Home Lighting 
HAND-LOOMED Orissa _ cotton eh tit:__, 
(Figure 13) from far-off India 
A DISTINCTIVE HOLDER quences ia tent inementing sextane SACK, INCORPORATED 
For Flowering Plants and fascinating colored stripes 85 Charles Street, Boston 
or the Smart New lovely soft oranges, yellows, blue, 572 Madison Ave., New York 
nt Artificial Flowers. 4 d bl ok I e ’ tl k f ‘ ’ 
theaensl tu: decian and black. can't think of any- 
mom and beautifully fin- thing more perfect for the Colonial 
a _ gy. dining-room or bedroom or even 
sees ee living-room of pine or maple. For 
or Black. 12” long — é ; 
i 9” wide. | Empire or Federal American rooms 
P Consiliee wali Pos now so fashionable, this fabric 
& en would be absolutely right, not only 
‘ 5°5 in color, but in weave. Strips for 
Expressage Collect curtains, 2} yards x 40 inches, $4.50 
: ALICE H. MARKS each. a 2 —_ x3 _— 
i 19 East 52nd Street New York Gity Fie. 12 $7.50 each, express collect. lese 
8: also can be purchased by the yard, 
0 : q label ee 54” wide, at $2.50.— Gunn & 
é eee aa ae fe We LatcurorD, 323 Fifth Avenue, ‘ 
metal, so that when slipped into yy y ¢ 
their sockets, no rain can reach QUPERIOR QUALITY 
them. In order to know which low priced linens 
— variety of plant one 1s gazing upon, This lotus design is new and unusually fascinat- 
it 1s only necessary to remove the ing. The set includes the latest style oblong nap- 
. : : * kins so much in vogue — really an exceptional 
= label, read it in a comfortably dng, Uta ll calarae deraoiin 
T horizontal position, and return it V — Cloth $4x54 with 6 napkins 18x14 $5.50 per set 
i at: ake is 14” long (/ “$4572 6 "(18x14 7.50" 
ant A wonderful book of home plans, 219 designs, oo its slc The aae 4 § 63x63 “* 6 “ 18x14 8.50 “ “ 
to > b hoger ped Set eee ana photos of : — J - (Gea 6. 18x14 11.50 “ 
i American and English Colonial homes, cot- - i , 3 
ile tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, ‘ait oe Pistache green, Daffodil gold, 
. rice eee a showing _— of ne Bh « e Peach, Blue. Postage prepaid in U. S. 
uilding and a description of each, with et TR : : 
approximate cost to build, postpaid only $3.00. ° Remington P. Fairlamb 
4 A new _ ay gouges of eres — A INCORPORATED 
can and English C i Ps ther Tt a ‘ ee 
adines cm duciions 100 toe ta $350. sTu DY n ique 717 Madison Ave., New York City 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect : : 
dk 101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. \ INTERIOR Reproductions and Adaptations 
; DECORATION oo] | . 
4 . ° ‘ 
= . Mischief 
m- ~ = ra = o._@ 
=| Pipe BM Reduced Prices AT HOME Pixie 
= M QUILTS & SPREADS 20” high 
BASTED -$25.00 SIX WEEKS PRACTICAL $12.50 
NS to $38.5 - 
’a.] Stamped = $8.00 — $9.00 TRAINING COURSE Pompeian Stone, Lead 
Psa A h i i ini i i Terra Cotta, Marble. 7 
Send for Folder uthoritative training in selecting Galiian ada 
— Practical Patchwork. Ce. and assembling periodand modern on Display 
roe yanseline Beshore, furniture, color schemes, draperies, Illustrated Catalog 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. Sent for 10c 
Faculty of leading decorators. Per- Th 
J sonal assistance throughout. Cul- ERKINS 
TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE tural or Professional Courses. ART of a large collection of Colonial STUDIOS 
a furniture in Smoky Pine, based on price- i 
: y * is Fi ei Yaw 2 Home Study Course less heirlooms. ——— groupe mane -_— ~ , " wom 
E wee be we ° many centuries of designs, in fruitwood, xi >, at 35t .. > for 
7 i Hinges, latches and such in hand-forged iron age nerd ~~ ve ie ” oe oe cherry. oy = ac enisnicnomneumee - nc Fete 
d s s and-torged irc @ ya t. Fine ha -raftsmanship, 
: 200 © Antiques reproduced or repaired Resident Day Classes beautiful old Aidalicns ‘Send for fascinating 
0 Wall Street Kingston, N. Y. start July 6th + Send for Catalog 5R 5 a ee ee, oo ae aoe dee 
Charlotte Furniture Co : So 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF Charlotte, Michigan. Devt. HB332 Ves etenad Ur lenny aetleertaion. 
I enclose 10 cents for book. Exceptional collection of Colo- 
7” LET US RESTORE INTERIOR DECORATION N & nial, English and French houses. 
Precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, S . NOME... ec ec eres ce er rere re eerreeceees ‘ Photographs, perspectives, floor 
Pewter or bronze. We have specialized Cece 1807. 578 Madison Avenue, New York City a X plans. $2.00 postpaid. 
3 H. SUMMERS & SON ENE gina ie. hiaNa AH Mad nl A eke HOME DESIGNERS GUILD, INC. 
8 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 260 Tremont St. oston 
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CHEERIO 
This cheerful Fos- 
toria set will win 
a welcome in any 
home. It consists 
of a plump and 
benevolent decanter surrounded ky its of- 
spring ...6 little glasses which resemble 








their parent. In azure, green, rose, amber, 
topaz, and wistaria. Its use among congen- 
ial people adds so much to pleasant living. 


APPETITES 
AND COLOR 
A buffet, to be suc- 
cessful, must be more 
than a collection of 
various foods. It must also be a delight to 
the eye. That explains the tremendous 
vogue of this large Fostoria buffet dish 





among women who are clever at entertain- 
ing. This graceful *‘Torte’’ plate comes in 
amber, crystal, green, rose, topaz and wis- 
taria. Through its charming presence on a 
table, the simplest buffet can be made a 
delight to the eye . . . and so many times 
more appetizing. 


HOW WILL YOU 
HAVE YOURS? 
Cream? Sugar?... 
if it’s after-dinner 
coffee.Cream?Sug- 
ar? Lemon?... ifit’s 5 
afternoon tea. For this colorful and graceful 
Fostoria set is equally useful for either func- 
tion. With coffee, the sugar bow] and cream- 
pitcher may be used on the tray. With tea, 
the tray becomes a charming dish for sliced 
lemon. In five subtle shades, this set is a 
lovely and inexpensive gift to give a friend 





... or yourself. 


BULL IN 
CHINA SHOP 
This picture shows 
Henry W. Banks 
III, the noted re- 
search engineer. 
For a whole month he played bull-in- 
china-shop and smashed hundreds of dish- 
es, cups and saucers. As a result of his 
tests, he announces that, ‘‘Fostoria Glass 
Dinnerware, in spite of its apparent deli- 
cacy, is actually far less breakable than ordi- 





nary china.”’ And that’s worth knowing. 


To get the smartest and latest information on 
table settings, both formal and informal, writ 
for the interesting booklet, *‘The Glass of Fash- 
. Fostoria Glass Company, Dept. HBL3, 


ion’ .. 


Moundsville, W. Va. 
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If I Were to Make a Garden, 
by Ernest H. Wilson. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. 1931. 
8} x 11}. 295 pages, including 
index. Illustrated. Price $10.00. 


Au garden lovers know that 
Ernest H. Wilson was for many 
years the guiding hand behind that 
greatest of gardens, the Arnold 
Arboretum, and that many of the 
loveliest plants and flowers in our 
gardens to-day were first introduced 
by him into this country. Conse- 
quently this book, completed just 
before the author's tragic death, 
holds suggestions and information 
every gardener and horticulturist 
will wish to cherish. A foreword 
by Richardson Wright and other 
tributes to Dr. Wilson's life and 
work accompany this final message 
from ‘The Father of American 
Gardens.’ The rest of the book is 
devoted to a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of garden making in all its 
aspects, with emphasis laid on 
where to plant as well as what to 
plant. A beautifully made book 
with many lovely illustrations and 
a frontispiece showing the author 
in his own garden. 


Garden Pools, Large and Small, 
by Leonidas W. Ramsey and 
Charles St. Lawrence. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
1931. 5}x 8}. 107 pages, includ- 
ing index. Illustrated. Price 
$2.50. 


Tue charm that an attractively 
designed and planted pool adds to 
a garden cannot be overestimated, 
and this book is written to show 
how water can be effectively used 
in small as well as large grounds. 
The authors have had wide experi- 
ence in designing, building, and 
planting pools of every descrip- 
tion, so that the subject is treated 
from the practical as well as the 
artistic point of view, and detailed 
instructions are given for building 
pools of various types. Diagrams 
illustrate these instructions, and 
photographs show many types of 
formal and informal pools. The 
authors emphasize the point that 
the location for a pool should be 
chosen with great care and a type 
of pool selected that blends natu- 
rally with its surroundings, so that 
it becomes an integral part of the 
grounds. A book full of inspira- 





BOOK ao LAMP 


tion and information for those 
eager to add to the beauty and 
interest of their garden. 


Decorative Art—the Studio 
Year Book, edited by C. G. 


Holme. New York: William 
Edwin Rudge. 1931. 8} x 12. 
164 pages. Illustrated. Price 


$4.50 in cloth; $3.00 in wrappers. 


Tus is the twenty-sixth issue of 
the Year Book of the Studio maga- 
zine, now published in this country 
as Atelier. Of the previous issues 
of this annual, only six numbers 
remain in print, and it is deservedly 
one of the most widely distributed 
of all art publications. This vol- 
ume contains an introduction by 
Maurice Dufréne on Modern Tend- 
encies in Decorative Art and chap- 
ters by other well-known authori- 
ties on various phases of modern 
art and its development during the 
past year. Hundreds of excellent 
photographs illustrate the text and 
show the most interesting modern 
work being done in Europe and 
America in architecture, decorat- 
ing, and other allied arts. No 
matter how one may feel about 
modern decorative art, one is 
bound to be impressed by the scope 
and variety of the work illustrated 
in this volume. 


Travel Sketches in the Old 
World, by Woodruff K. Ayk- 
royd. Chicago: Thomas S$. 
Rockwell Company. 1931. 93 x 
12}. 61 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $5.00. 


Sxercnes that bring back a little 
of that something which makes the 
Old World unforgettable’ make up 
the contents of this delightful book 
whose pencil drawings carry us 
through England, Holland, France, 
and Italy. Signposts, chimney 
pots, ironwork, and other interest- 
ing details are sketched, as well as 
fascinating old houses and churches 
—many of which recall pleasant 
memories and all of which stir 
within us the desire to see for our- 
selves these interesting corners 
of the Old World. A few of these 
sketches originally appeared in 
Pencil Points and the Journal pub- 
lished by the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, but they are 
all well worth preserving in this 
more permanent form. 








*Hisroric PossEssions 
° FOR YOUR Home 



































Ancient Serving 


Table— 


Its Tudor Ancestry Goes 
Back Five Centuries 


HIS carved oak console is a reproduction 

of an old oak side table made in the 1sth 
century. The original, groaning with trenchers 
of steaming viands and flagons of ale, must 
have witnessed many a festive occasion in old 
English halls. The carved panels represent the 
regal device, Fleur de lys, Tudor rose and 
tracery. Furniture with such interesting his- 
tory makes a prized possession for the home. 





OU will find, in the collections of the 


Grand Rapids Bookcase and Chair 
Company, numerous carved oak reproduc- 
tions and adaptations of priceless antiques. 
These consist of tables, chairs, cupboards, 
cabinets, chests, stools, screens, desks, ar- 
mories and other furniture suitable for groups 
for the dining room, living 
room, library, studio, club 
and office. Their curious forms, 
elaborate carving and mel- 
lowed oak _ surfaces 
give them striking in- 
dividuality. 








Send for our 
book of room 
plates and in- 
dividual pieces, 
which contains 
many sugges- 
tions for furnishing your home in a distinguished 
manner with furniture having a notable historical 
background. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
BOOKCASE & CHAIR CO. 
HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Showrooms at Grand Rapids 


| T enclose 10 cents. Send book to | 
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If you bought Mantels and Fireplace 
Fixtures as you buy Automobiles... 


If you purchased a new chimney-piece and the accessories to 
go with it every year or so, the difference between Jackson prod- 
ucts and the ordinary variety would be obvious to you. You 
would know the Wm. H. Jackson Company as America’s pio- 
neer house of fine Mantels and Fireplace Fixtures. You would 
be familiar with the fact that this organization has specialized in 
the creation and importation of Antique and Modern Mantels 
and Period Fireplace Fixtures for more than 100 years. You 
would know that Jackson products have long been in demand 
for America’s finest homes. And, what is even more important, 
you would have discovered, through competitive shopping, that 
Jackson prices offer you an advantage which cannot be ignored! 


(In circle above) A beautifully simple and dignified 
Mantel in a style greatly favored by Sir Christopher 
Wren. Black and Gold Marble with Belgian — 
Marble Facing $40 
(AtSides) Colonial- Type, Antique Brass and Ww rough 
Tron Andirons from the Jackson Foundries - $35 


Exclusive Representatives of the 
Wm. H. Jackson Company 


Oklahoma City 
HARBOUR-LONGMIRE COMPANY 


Baltimore 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Boston Philadelphia 
PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY BEAUX ARTS 
Cleveland Providence 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 
Denver St. Louis 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT- BARNEY 
Detroit Washington 


THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Won. H. JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 
(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 





Famous 
MONTICELLO 
HIS famous home of Thomas 
Jefferson, near Charlottesville, 
Virginia, was built after his own 
design, and occupied by him until 
his death in 1826. The Virginia 
Craftsmen have been given the ex- 
clusive right to reproduce the rare 
antiques in this historic home. Each 
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replica of a Monticello piece is 
authenticated by a certificate signed 
by the Secretary of the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Foundation, and affixed to 
the piece. Two of these pieces are 
here illustrated. The valued priv- 
ilege of copying these treasures of 
Monticello, and of other historic 
Virginia shrines, involves the obli- 
gation of making reproductions 
worthy of the originals. Hence the 
furniture made in our studios is of 
selected woods, fashioned by hand by ex- 
pert artisans with the most conscientious 
fidelity to every detail of design and work- 
manship. = Our furniture is available 
either in groups for any room in your 
home, or in a wide choice of occasional 
pieces. «> We shall be pleased to send you 
upon request a copy of our illustrated 
booklet describing these charming repro- 
ductions, and to tell you where you may 
purchase them in your vicinity. 





The Sheraton influence is apparent in 
this piece—an adaptation of the Vice- 
President’s chair used by Thomas Jef- 
ferson when he occupied that office in 
our Federal Government. The original 
is now one of the cherished treasures 
of Monticello. 


This mahogany highboy is a true copy 
of the original at Monticello. It is 76" 
high, 24" deep, and 44" wide. It is 
made in two sections and, if desired, 
the upper cabinet may be removed, leav- 
ing an exceptionally beautiful lowboy. 





INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


OR the benefit of those who are not 

acquainted with the high quality of ma- 
terials, workmanship, and finish of our 
furniture we are offering the piece at the 
right—a Dutch Foot Coffee Table—in your 
choice of maple, mahogany, or walnut. 
This will be sent to you, prepaid, upon 
receipt of $14.75, check or money order. 


Vieginia C 
icgina Lra tsmen ". 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Chicago Showrooms 


1518 MERCHANDISE MART 


New York Showrooms 
427 PARK AVENUE 
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OME OF THE FIRST 100% 
AMERICANS were Irish. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence itself has eight Irish names attached to it. 
Sullivan was a Kerry man. The O’Briens were from 
Cork. Barry was a Wexford man, Montgomery (his 
monument is in St. Paul’s, Broadway) was a Donegal 
man. Men from Cork and Kerry and Donegal! 
Will you not come to Ireland and see the land that 
bred these heroes? Not a county in Ireland but 


has given a great name to America. Not a village 
but has historical associations with America. Come 
and study American history on Irish soil. Travel by 
a boat that calls at Cobh (Queenstown) or go 
from England to Ireland by the best cross-channel 
packets in the world. 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice-President 
—Passenger Traffic (Dept. A.4o),L M S Corporation, 
and GS Rlys. of Ireland Agency, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, or from any 
LMS or GSR Ticket Agents. 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


GSR 


GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
OF IRELAND 


TRAVEL. 





Traveling is no fool’s errand to him who carries 
his eyes and itinerary along with him. — AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT 











Suppenty, ten days out of New 
York, the South Atlantic is full 
of sails, each great white triangle 
swelling above four or five lashed 
balsa logs. They are jangadas, 
Brazilian fishing craft, and the 
laughing brown boatmen ride 
their rafts as if they were riding 
dolphins. That cloud upon the 
horizon is Recife, the water front 
of Pernambuco. 

Our ‘Venice of the North,’ 
Brazilians call this city whose 
domes and towers rise abruptly 
from the sea. A dark and sluggish 
tidal river winds under heavy- 
arched bridges and narrow, crowd- 
ed, cobbled streets. All day the 
barges slide up and down stream, 
poled by gigantic Negroes, and 
the sunlight, as they bend and 
straighten and bend again, gleams 
on the wet brown satin of naked 
shoulder and hip and thigh. 

At a bend of the river stands a 
magnified version of Hansel and 
Gretel’s house, a great square 
pensao, painted in candy stripes of 
red and white. Here you may find 
room and board for the modest 
sum of sixty thousand reis monthly 
—rather less than forty dollars. 
There will be coffee and milk in 
little silver pitchers, mangoes and 
papayas pe avocados 4 vontade, 
fish that arrives, still dripping, on 
a tray of banana leaves, sweets 
made from the coconuts you saw 
gathered by a slim youngster with 
prehensile toes. 

Your huge room will be fur- 
nished with priceless carved jacé- 
randé. There are 
orchids literally 
for the asking; a 
strolling guitar 
player and a 
ghostly melody 
you are never to 
remember, never 

uite to forget; 

dim churches 

where the sparrow has found her 
nest and the swallow her house; 
over the roofs the Southern Cross; 
ships’ bells from a quiet harbor; 
and the opened hearts of a people 
gentle and impractical and proud. 

EB. H. D. 


Nixxo is generally conceded to 
be one of the greatest beauty spots 
of Japan. Traveling from Tokyo, 
one arrives at Imaichi Station, 
where it is worth while to detrain 
and go by automobile to Nikko. 
On the way one passes for five 
miles through an avenue of tall 
cryptomeria trees which are three 
hundred years old and which ex- 
tend in all for over twenty miles. 
Near Nikko a detour may be made 
to Kirifuri Falls, known as the 
‘Mist-Falling Cascade.’ 

It is probably late afternoon 


when you arrive in Nikko, and 
you will wish to proceed directly 
to the famed Kanaya Hotel, 
where Mr. Kanaya himself often 
presides at dinner and makes a 
picturesque figure in his native 
robes. 

Before dinner you may stroll 
from the hotel to the near-by 
sacred bridge, usu- 
ally spoken of as 
‘the’ red lacquer 
bridge, the _ best- 
known in Japan. 
There are closed 
gates at either end, 
for it is used only on 
ceremonial occa- 
sions. Then continue 
your walk along the Daiya River, 
which runs in a gully at your left, 
while on the right rise forested 
hills, for this river walk, be it a 
gray day or sunny, will always 
have charm. 

During the season there is 
generally a geisha performance in 
the evening. A young Japanese 
once told me thesé were only 
‘country cousin’ geishas, but at any 
rate their songs and dances while 
away a pleasant hour. 

In the shopping centre are many 
small stores, but of greatest in- 
terest is a large pawnshop where 
are for sale expensive objets d'art 
as well as small souvenirs of ex- 
cellent quality. 

The temples of Iyeyasu and his 
grandson, lyemitsu, are among the 
most important Japanese shrines, 
and here you will greet like old 
friends the original panel carving 
of the three monkeys, ‘Speak, See, 
Hear, No Evil.’ 





D. J. D. 


Ir is n't everyone who can go to 
watch Vierne play up in the organ 
loft of the Cathedral of Notre- 
Dame at High Mass on Sunday 
mornings or afternoon vespers. 
You really ought to be one of his 
pupils or a friend of one to climb 
that winding stone stairway and 
emerge among the elect. Still, if 
you know the ropes, and are not 
‘numerous’ in the French phrase, 
and love Bach, you can do it even 
if you have no friend at court. 
You take the little door in the 
southwest tower, the first on the 
south side after you pass through 
the massive iron gateway. You 
feel very superior as you leave the 
Sunday-morning crowd pouring 
in at the western doors and drop 
into the Middle Ages that await 
you along a circular stone song 
that Quasimodo must have used. 
You reach a square room, beyond 
which is the organ loft. 

Around the blind organist are 
grouped a dozen of his pupils. 
Along the balcony rail are leaning 
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ISIT Spain, where the sun is shining and life is smiling — the Country of Romance. Towering mountains, 

and villages with a charm all their own, inhabited by picturesque peasants whose courtesy is proverbial. 
Cities impressive with churches, gracious with ruins and relics of days gone by. For the artist, pictures painted 
by great craftsmen. 

Spain, though intensely conservative, even primitive in parts, offers comfort unexcelled by any country. The 
most modern conveniences are available, and there is a geniality of welcome which enhances the more solid 
attractions. Spain is essentially an inexpensive country. Even the most luxurious hotels are considerably 
cheaper than those of equal rank in many other lands, while hotels of the second class offer every comfort. 

For all information and literature apply to the Spanish National Board for Travel Offices at PARIS, 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine; 


NEW YORK, 695 Fifth Avenue; ROME, 9 Via Condotti; GIBRALTAR, 63-67 Main Street. At LONDON and other cities apply to 
Cook’s and Wagons-Lits Travel services, The American Express, Dean & Dawson, or any other Travel Agency. 


The Cathedral. 
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From a woodcut by Glintenkamp 


Summer Sport 


on Sweden’s 
West Coast 


ARSTRAND, fortress | 
crowned island—by 
boat from Gothene 

burg—favored for its warm, 
salty North Sea water. Tennis 
courts under ramparts. Sail 
boats manned by Viking dee 
scendants. Deep=-sea fishing. 


Linger in Gothenburg—ree 
freshing greenery,lilacs blooms 
ing in June, winding canals; 
art galleries, museums. Dine 
on the terrace of the Garden 
Society —a flowery oasis— 
er motor to Kungalv with its 
13th Century fortress, Bohus, 
over which kings fought —the 
inn where they parleyed, the 
church where they prayed. 


Continue to Stockholm by 
electric train, or the leisurely 
Godta Canal; week-end at Dale- 











TRAVEL 





those who have come for the view 
of the church rather than for that 
of the organist. They have always 
longed to walk along the triforium 
arcade, and now at least they are 
on a level with it. They see 
nothing of the rose windows or of 
the flying buttresses, the two great 
glories of Notre-Dame, but they 
have an unobstructed view of the 
nave, and historical memories come 
surging up in their minds. They 
can see Napoleon and Josephine 
being crowned before the 
altar, the chorus-girl 
Goddess of Reason flaunt- 
ing her cheap triumphs 
before the revolutionary 
mob, and they can almost 
hear the imperial cry of 
the Eaglet as he is being 
baptized. 

But history and archi- 
tecture count for little 
when thesignal comes from the high 
altar and Vierne begins to play. 
The cathedral is nothing but the 
strength of mighty stone, while here 
is strength in weakness. Because 
of his blindness as well as because 
of his years of technique, Vierne 
has a serene unconsciousness of 
anything but his music. His com- 
plete absorption in his playing is 
the basic requisite for its smooth- 
ness, and because his eyes see 
nothing his hands and brain have 
no distractions. 

Clustered around the organ, his 
pupils watch the easy glide of his 
registration changes when he passes 
from bank to bank of the keys and 
stops. They note the instinctive 
ease, the lack of roughness, with 
which he uses toe and heel in 
pedaling. And when he plays a 
Bach selection such as ‘O man, 
bewail thy sin,’ they realize as 
never before that here is an instru- 
ment that can render great sym- 
phonies, an instrument whose tone- 
color gradations are inexhaustible. 
They also realize that Bach was 
the greatest ofall organ technicians, 





[ Continued from page 162] 



















and they know that Vierne is 
worthy to follow in the footsteps 
of the master. 

PAR. A: 


Arrer you have spent several 
trying days under the tutelage of 
a tourist guide in Rome, seeing the 
Colosseum, the Forum, the dried 
bones of the Cappuccini, the 
glitter and pomp of the popes in 
St. Peter’s, and the vastness of the 
Pantheon, slip off alone, 
or accompanied only by 
persons of kindred spirits 
and silences, and order 
a buggy to take you to 
the English Protestant 
cemetery. 

Twilight is the best 
time to visit this hushed 
spot, where, under the 
shadow of the ancient 
pyramidal tomb of Caius Cestius, 
the graves seem also to merge into 
shadows. 

A very aged, very haggard 
woman will greet you at the gate 
and open it for you upon the pay- 
ment of a lira, and then retire to 
leave you to your wanderings. In 
the gathering shadows, the leaves 
of short gnarled trees patter a 
soft melody over the vine-covered 
gtaves. Grassy walks stifle the 
sound of your footsteps. At the 
top of a gentle slope one comes to 
a little pool reflecting the delicate 
leaves of an overhanging shrub. 
Little goldfish slip through the 
water ever so softly, lest they 
arouse any slumbering ripples. 
Under the shade of the same bush 
a flat slab of stone lies over the 
tender, exotic heart of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. On the stone are 
these words: — 


Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 


In the older part of the cemetery, 
one finds the graves of Shelley's 





carlia, land of white birches 
and bright costumes; see Visby 





with its rose=covered ruins; 
take a comfortable train for 


Laplandandthe Midnight Sun. | 


Eight days direct from New York 
by the Swedish American Line. 
From London or Paris by convene 
ient boat or train service— ten 
hours by air. Through trains from 
Berlin or Hamburg. Booklet free 
from any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travelinformation Bureau Dept. HB 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 


SWEDEN 
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CALENDAR FOR M A Y 
BELGIUM 
May 9 Procession of the Precious Blood at Bruges. The town is 
decorated and candles burn in windows. Since 1150 this 
ceremony has taken place on the first Monday after May 2 
from the chapel of the Holy Blood, where a relic is enshrined 
ENGLAND 
May 1 Sunrise Service at Magdalen Tower, Oxford 
May 2 Summer Exhibition, until August 6, at Royal Academy, 
London 
HOLLAND 
May 6 ‘Sound and Image’ Exhibition at R. A. I. Building in Amster- 
dam, until the 16th 
HUNGARY 
May 7 International Fair at Budapest, until the 16th 
ITALY 
May 1 Day of Saint Januarius, martyr under Diocletian. Relics, and 
miracle of liquifying blood of martyr, are the occasion of 
| NORWAY a festival at Naples 
May 15 Midnight Sun visible at the North Cape until August 1 
SPAIN 
May 19 Spring Pageant at Zaragoza opens 
SWITZERLAND 
May 1 Opening of Bathing Beach at Montreux 



























YES —unless you have had 
this Book you have lost time 
and money; and have worked 
too hard. Get this Book today 
and learn what Paper does to 
help you gain ag — money; 
to make home lovelier, 

lighten labor. and 


FREE 42-Page BOOK 


— for your name and addr 
and that of dealer from when 
you prefer to buy. We send 
7, samples, including C P, the 
i) Wonder Paper that dusts, 
ne, cleans and polishes, 
| Write today for these, 
\ and a Paper Dish 
Rag—al 
free. 
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THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL & BATHS 


Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 
















CURATIVE BATHS 


In Radio-Active waters owned and 
controlled by the U. S. Government, 
which recommends the baths for rheu- 
matism, neuritis, high blood pressure, 
etc. — and for re-conditioning, 





















GOLF 


Grass greens—3 beautiful courses, 


COMFORT 


At the hospitable Arlington Hotel. 
To know more about this delightful 
place, write for our interesting book- u 
let and rates, Just address — 


W. E. CHESTER, Pres. &Gen'IMgr, | 
ee 

















THE GOLDEN ISLES 
of GEORGIA 


Poa 


By 
CAROLINE COUPER 
LOVELL 


Off the Georgia coast lie 
seven sea islands of unsur- 
passing beauty. For over three 
hundred years they have been 
subject to the romances, and 
the struggles which make up 
American history. There were 
Spaniards on these isles more 
than one hundred years before 
the first missions appeared in 
California. Here, in fact, were 
fought the very battles which 
determined whether the Span- 
ish or the English under Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe should rule 
southeastern America. 

Today the independence of 
these islands has passed, but 



















their history and _ tradition 
survive, and are here told for 
the first time in a fascinating 
chronicle. 


With ro illustrations. $3.00 


THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY PRESS 


Boston 





8 Arlington Street 
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[Continued from page 164] 


infant son, William, and of Joseph 
Severn. A companion stone to that 
of Severn marks John Keats's 

rave. His name, according to his 
Tcibed wish, is not engraved 
there, these words appearing in- 
stead: ‘Here lies one whose name 
was writ in water.’ 

But on the wall opposite, some 
loving follower has penned the 
admiration of his friends: — 

Keats, if thy name be writ in water, 

Each drop has fallen from some mourn- 
er's cheek; 

A sacred tribute, such as heroes seek, 

Though oft in vain— for dazzling 

_ deeds of slaughter. 

Sleep on! Not honored less for Epitaph 
so meek! 


Dusk has fallen; the vine-covered 
plots, the trees, and the dark pool 
melt into the melancholy loveliness 
that fills the shadows, and your 


soul. 
M. R. 


Taxe the old railway route be- 
tween Naples and Rome and stop 
at Monte Cassino. You will be 
well repaid for your stop, for the 
ancient stronghold of Saint Bene- 
dict not only harbors romance and 
architectural beauty, but also af- 
fords one of the finest panoramic 
views in Italy. At Monte Cassino 
you can wander through halls 
where the flame of learning was 
kept alive through the Dark Ages; 
you can inspect old illuminated 
manuscripts as fine as any in the 
British Museum; and in the central 
court, designed by Bramante, you 
will see old columns from the 
Temple of Apollo which was torn 
down by Saint Benedict 
and replaced by his mon- 
astery in 529. 

I visited Monte Cas- 
sino, which is reached by 
a short drive from the 
station at Cassino, on a 
sunshiny day in March. 
As our car slowly climbed 
the hill we looked be- 
low into the beautiful valley of 
the Garigliano and the surround- 
ing blue mountains. Arriving at 
the monastery, we entered the old 
doorway and climbed the unkept 
steps past the black crows, sacred 
to Saint Benedict. After a tour of 
the building, including the famous 
library, the tomb of Saint Bene- 
dict, and the vista which looks 
toward the former home of Saint 
Scholastica, his sister, we were 
given lunch in the old refectory. 





We spent the night in a building 
just outside the monastery, — men 
may stay within the monastery 
walls, — and the exquisite sunrise 
and early morning services in the 
monastery chapel will long be 
remembered. 
K. M. K. 


Nor far off the main line of the 
P. L. M. in Southern France is 
Le Puy, the City of the Mount. 
The Pennells, long ago, on their 
French Cathedral pilgrimage, dis- 
covered it and christened it ‘the 
most picturesque place in the 
world’; and to-day it stands al- 
most unchanged, as picturesque 
as ever, and as far removed from 
the ordinary stream of tourist 
traffic. 

The quaint little city gains its 
peculiar character from the fact 
that it is built on a cluster of rocky 
volcanic spurs and needles, each 
one crowned by a church, a statue, 
or a little ruined chapel. The 
general effect is like nothing in 
the world so much as a landscape 
from a medizval tapestry, with 
sharp, clear-cut little mountains 
jutting up abruptly from the plain. 

The fine Romanesque cathedral, 
unique in design among all the 
cathedrals of France, is perhaps the 
first attraction of Le Puy. One 
mounts a winding street, which 
becomes steeper and steeper; finally 
the walls on each side become 
flights of steps; and at last one is at 
the portal, with its three huge, 
shadowy Romanesque arches, be- 
neath which the steps still go climb- 
ing, up under the very nave itself. 

Do not fail to visit the 
cloister, and to linger a 
while in that quiet, sun- 
ny little square, enclosed 
by its admirably propor- 
tioned and decorated Ro- 
manesque arcades. And 
the view is worth the 
climb to the summit of 
the spur where the tiny 
chapel of Saint-Michel clings. 

The country round about offers 
many charming excursions. Its 
mountains are the Cévennes, where 
Modestine and R. L. S. sojourned 
so pleasantly. The famous Travels 
began at Monastier, just fifteen 
miles distant, so if you wish to 
follow in the footsteps of that en- 
gaging pair, you cannot do better 
than to take Le Puy as a starting 
point. 

Bec Gils: 
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March 7-12 Philadelphia Flower Show, Puivapevpuia 





LIST OF IMPORTANT SPRING FLOWER SHOWS 


March 10-14 Spring Flower Exhibition, Boston 
March 12-19 Fourth Cleveland Flower Show, CLevELAND 


March 14-21 
April 
April 


CONNECTICUT 


Nineteenth International Flower Show, New Yorx 
2- 9 Sixth Annual Garden and Flower Show, Cuicaco 
2-10 Thirteenth National Flower and Garden Show, HartrorpD, 


April 21-24 East Bay Flower Show, Oaxtanp, CAcirorNia 


April 27-28 





The Narcissus Show, Westsury, Lona Istanp 
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and NOW 


SEE ENGLAND WITH US 


This way, American friends, this way to see this great England 
of ours. How your hearts will thrill to the historical associations 
of Eastern England. Take York for example. See it in the after- 
noon of an English Summer with the rosy glow of the setting sun 
tinting the Minster towers with unimagined loveliness. Then go 
inside the Cathedral —and marvel. Walk through the quaint old 
streets and along the encircling walls. Then let us take you 
across the Yorkshire Moors and to Harrogate, Britain's foremost 
Spa with the lovely ruins of Fountains Abbey close by. As you 
journey further North, Durham Cathedral perched high over the 






























River Wear will arrest and hold your attention. It reminds one 






so much of a mediaeval fortress challenging the elements ex- 
cept perhaps it is too beautiful. Observe the rugged beauty of 
this East Coast of ours with its old-world fishing villages and 
modern seaside resorts. Oh, no! we have not mentioned all our 
pet places for we have Ely, Peterborough, Lincoln, Norwich, and 











Cambridge which we describe in our booklets. Write for our 






new booklet and let the natural color views convince you. 









COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 


LONDON AND 


NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY 
OF ENGLAND AND. SCOTLAND 






















Bookings and reservations from all 






tourist agents worthy of the name. 
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“Tt’s all right... 
the ‘Lelephon 


THE MAN who has a telephone always at his elbow in his 
office appreciates the same convenience in his home. He 
knows that running upstairs or down to telephone is an 
unnecessary waste of time and energy ... when additional 
telephones, conveniently placed, cost so little. 

Visit his home and you'll find handy telephones in all 
the most-used rooms. In his own den, of course. In 


living-room and kitchen. In bedroom and boudoir. 






166 


e’s right here” . | 





Midnight, and an important call. You’re deep-down in blankets § 
with a cold wind whipping in the windows. . . . Do you craw 
out on a drafty floor and grope downstairs through the dark. 
ness? Or do you have a handy extension telephone beside 
your bed? You can—for a few cents a day. 





In the garage. Wherever they’ll help him and his family to 





make or receive calls—quickly, quietly—with full privacy 
for personal affairs. 

You can have this comfort and convenience in your own Ff 
home, whatever its size. Your local telephone company will : 
be glad to advise you on the locations and types of equip- 
ment best suited to your special needs and the living 


habits of your home. Just call the Business Office. 
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NEXT MONTH 


An indication of the increasing 
exodus from the city, with its com- 
plexities and incessant demands, is the 
growing popularity of the small vaca- 
tion house, either for the summer 
season or for winter week-ends. Such 
a house, built in Connecticut by two 
New York business women, will be 
featured in the next issue. It makes 
such a ‘house of escape’ seem not only 
highly desirable, but, for many who 
perhaps had not considered it, really 
attainable. 


Tuer will be included also an out- 
standing summer house of a larger 
type built on Long Island — one of 
those fortunate houses that are fur- 
nished appropriately and then given 
a setting of trees and flowers that 
brings out all ‘their best features. 
There are also a house built on a hill- 
side in California and a further de- 
scription, plan, and illustrations of 
the interior of High Spruces, featured 
this month. 


One of the most challenging exhibi- 
tions now touring the country is that 
of Indian Tribal Arts recently seen at 
the Grand Central Palace. To those 
who do not know the best expression 
of our own aboriginal art this ex- 
hibition will be a revelation; to those 
who do, a gratification. Six of the 
superb modern rugs in this collection 
will be illustrated in April. 


A pace of new tie-backs, rooms for 
children, a small suburban garden, 
are only a few of the subjects covered. 
In the ‘Furniture Guide,’ porch and 
sunroom furniture will be shown, and 
in the new department, ‘How to Do 
It,’ several ways of making a plant 
window will be demonstrated. 


In the article ‘Two Houses in the 
International Style,’ by Philip John- 
son, printed in our October issue of 
last year, a house was referred to and 
illustrated as having been designed by 
Clauss and Daub for Colonel Lind- 
bergh. In the article it was stated 
that Colonel Lindbergh looked over 
the plans and rejected them in favor 
of a house of more conservative type. 
We have since learned that Colonel 
Lindbergh was not aware of these 
plans, and we regret our misinforma- 
tion. The house that he has built 
was designed by Delano and Aldrich 
of New York and is the only house, 
we understand, which was considered. 








Tre strength that lies in organization was enlisted by the 
decorators of the country when in Grand Rapids, last July, 
they formed the American Institute of Interior Decorators. 
Thus we now have three national associations — the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, and this new American Institute of Interior 
Decorators — which are concerned with the making of a 
home. The benefits from this new organization, as has been 
true of the others, will accrue not only to the members of 
the profession but to their clients, since it means the crys- 
tallization of those standards concerned with the zsthetics 


of the profession and those concerned with its business. _ 


Since the organization of this group, chapters affiliated with 
the national association have been formed in many states. 


Prnnars the criticism that has been most commonly voiced 
against the decorator, often not merited, but in some cases 
perhaps justly applied, has been that of his unbusinesslike 
dealings, his failure to carry out his work in accordance 
with such standards as obtain in other professions and 
businesses. To obviate this, one of the first acts of the 
Institute has been the preparation of a Code of Ethics and 
Rules of Practice. In the meantime, as an indication of the 
fact that the lack of such standards has been strongly felt 
by the decorators, Standard Contract Forms to be used 
between decorators and their clients have been developed 
by the Decorators’ Club of New York. These are drawn to 
cover the different systems under which decorators work 
and are available for all decorators. 


Onze of the most important articles of the by-laws adopted 
by the Institute is that applying to membership. Active 
membership is limited to those with ‘at least five years 
of complete decorating experience, to include technical 
training, practical experience, or both, with a minimum of 
three years of practice.’ 

The importance that is being attributed to training for the 
profession is further empha-'zed by the recommendation 
made in the report of the Committee on Home Furnishing 
and Decoration at the President's Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. This proposal was for 
‘the establishment of a Central School for Professional 
Decorators that shall be of the same high standing as our 
technological, medical, law, and architectural graduate 
schools, and from which shall emanate learning reaching 
our entire public through institutes, service bureaus, and 
existing agencies.’ This recommendation shows a coura- 
geous analysis of a situation which has militated ‘against 
the profession, the correction of which will redound to the 
benefit of decorators and the public at large. 
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The reader is cordially in- 
vited to visit our new show- 
| rooms on Madison Avenue, 
| New York. Here an exten- 

sive display will be found 

amidst surroundings especial- 
ly designed for the purpose. 


pve 


Charak furniture is sold only 
through the decorator or 
dealer. Selections, however, 
may be made at any Charak 
showroom, and billed 
through the purchaser’s 
dealer or decorator. 








Charak reproductions and adaptations of 


Colonial 


correct in design, honest in workmanship, and 
made only of carefully selected materials; yet 
its cost is surprisingly low for furniture of this 
character.Whether you are interested in an oc- 
casional piece, or furnishings for your entire 


home, you will find Charak much to your liking. 


CHICAGO 
KIMBALL, REYNOLDS & WILL CO, 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 
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} 

CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, Inc. | 

Faithful Reproductions of Colonial and Georgian Furniture | 
FACTORY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Showrooms: NEW YORK, 444 Madison Ave. | 

BOSTON oe | 

go Clarendon St. 7216 Beverly Blvd. | 


DELIGHTFULLY HOMELIKE INTERIORS 
MAY BE CREATED BY GROUPING C’harak 


and Georgian 






























OCCASIONAL PIECES 





Furniture are 





This is an exact representation of the original George Washington 
desk, now in the New York City Hall. It was used by him 
during his New York campaign in the Revolution. It has 
fourteen drawers, and the side decks are removable 
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Mile Votes 


Because we believe that readers of House Beau- 
tiful, in addition to an interest in good taste as it 
relates to the home, have also a lively inquisitiveness 
about new trends and styles, we have initiated this 
department where we shall broadcast reliable style 
news in concise form. Many of these ideas will be 
developed further in the text pages of the magazine; 
some are of temporary importance only, but all will 
appeal to those who take pleasure in keeping abreast 
of the times. 


Ts LURE OF GOLDEN SUNSHINE in our South- 
ern and Western states in winter, and the new 
enthusiasm for outdoor life throughout our 
country, have made porch and garden furni- 
ture more important each year, until this 
spring we have a wide and varied choice of 
excellently designed furniture to fit every 
need and purse. Practical and distinctive are 
table and chairs of weathered oak bound with 
wrought-iron frames and bands obtainable in 
a variety of finishes. This furniture is appro- 
priate for an open terrace, and was recently 
seen successfully used with Moroccan rugs, 
which are at the moment so popular. These 
had richly colored primitive psc on a 
white ground, and cushions of waterproofed 
ribbed fabric were used that matched the 
colors of these designs. 


For nose who want more sophisticated 
furniture, chairs and couches of Malacca 
cane and rattan are equally to be recom- 
mended. This type has shown an increasing 
versatility in decoration, until now it can be 
found to accord with almost any color 
scheme and attractive enough to move in the 
best society of furniture. In one sunroom a 
decorator has used this furniture painted 
white and bound with black, with scarlet 
waterproof cushions, and in another painted 
blue and bound with canary yellow, with 
jade-green cushions. In these rooms she used 


’ hand-loomed peasant rugs and rugs with deep 


pile, with a geometric design obtained by 
shearing the nap down }”’ to 3”. 


Tas TREND already referred to toward sim- 
pler and out-of-door living has meant that 





many a decorator has turned her attention 
toward the furnishing of the vacation cabin, 
which has heretofore been considered mainly 
as a repository for discards. In a mountain 
lodge recently seen, the furniture was of 
peeled cedar in a dull wax finish. The chairs 
had heavily corded seats in rush pattern, and 
all the furniture was designed with the sim- 
plicity of our early Colonial pine pieces. 
A huge white bearskin was hung on the wall 
opposite the fireplace; white Moroccan rugs 
were used on the floor, and Navaho rugs for 
bedspreads and window curtains. 


Tae CONTINUING voGuE for white has 
reached garden furniture, and an interesting 
expression of it, and one characteristic of the 
décor of the day, is the use of Victorian iron 
garden furniture painted white. White cast- 
iron urns with pedestals of green marbleized 
wood are also to be found for those who want 
to revive the Victorian garden. 


Tue revival of painted pieces with mahog- 
any furniture was recently exemplified in a 
formal dining-room in which chairs painted 
white were used with a Sheraton mahogany 
sideboard and table. The walls also were 
white, and the chairs had loose slip-cushion 
seats of white leather. The console tables 
had mahogany tops with apron and legs 
painted white. The curtains were a heavily 
corded white silk rep caught back quite high 
with brass tie-backs ornamented with enor- 
mous purple glass grapes, and the glass cur- 
tains were of white accordian-plaited silk 
gauze. 


Tas NEWEST NOTE in porch furniture is the 
use of glass table tops of a color to match the 
cushions of the chairs or some other impor- 
tant part of the color scheme of the room. 


Row SILK FRINGE inset into the seams of 
chair cushions instead of cording gives that 
smart nineteenth-century appearance so de- 
sired at the present moment by up-to-date 
decorators. 


Wir THE PRESENT POPULARITY Of elabo- 
rately draped hangings after the manner of 
the Empire and early Victorian days, tie- 
backs have become of increasing importance. 
Those of tdle with classic Empire or quaint 
Victorian floral decoration come in all colors 
and are appropriate to rooms done in these 
styles. Others of brass have morning-glories 
of white or heavenly blue glass for orna- 
ments, and these are well used in rooms where 
chintz, wallpaper, and carpeting show flower 
designs of various descriptions, — moss roses, 
day and valley lilies, vet sheaves of wheat, — 
all delightful revivals of Victorian favor and 
gardens. 
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WITH ITS FACE TURNED TOWARD THE RIVER 


This recently remodeled house in Connecticut must once have been acces- 
sible only by the Connecticut River, which lies at the foot of its rolling 
fields, It isnow adapted to modern conditions and modes of travel, but 
it still has the benefit of the river for view and recreation as well as of 
the giant spruces for shade. The house of Mrs. Dorothy R. Ellis. Eleanor 
Raymond, Architect. Mary P. Cunningham, Landscape Architect 
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HIGH SPRUCES 


I. The Summer Residence of Mrs. Dorothy R. Ellis at Haddam, Connecticut 


BY ETHEL B. POWER 


ELEANOR RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 


Szancume for a house to adopt is one of the most exciting 
of out-of-door sports, and it is difficult to determine 
whether the greater satisfaction comes at the end of the 
search or on the day when the last carpenter and paper 
hanger and painter depart and leave you in possession of 
the house, now remoulded to your purposes and awaiting 
the opportunity to prove the confidence reposed in it. 
High Spruces did not fail at either of these moments. 
Once seen in its ready-made setting of veteran evergreens, 
rolling fields, well-disposed farm buildings, and, for good 
measure, the Connecticut River at its western boundary, 
it was to be accepted with gratitude and at its face value. 
Moreover from that first day until now, nearly two years 
later, it has increasingly shown itself a good companion. 
There came, however, at the beginning of operations, a 
day of reckoning when its innermost timbers must be 
searched and its soundness tested, and that day brought 
some misgiving, for it was found that this house had not 
been constructed with the usual integrity of the old 
Connecticut builders. The problem became then one of 
preserving its outward comeliness while supplying an 
inward strength. Walls must be made more weatherproof, 
new clapboards must be added, sills must be renewed, an 
ell, which collapsed utterly at the first stroke, must be 





MARY P. CUNNINGHAM, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


replaced, and all without changing the character of the 
house. In addition, old partitions must be taken down and 
a porch attached before the house could become sufficiently 
comfortable for a summer place. A comparison of the 
illustrations of the house before and after remodeling 
testifies to the fact that this work was all done without 
disturbing the serenity of the old structure. 

At the highroad — which is after all but a secondary 
affair, ending shortly at the river, where was once a steam- 
boat landing — is a large hay barn faded rust in color and 
streaked with cantaloupe yellow. This was not repainted, 
but was taken as the keynote of the whole color scheme, 
with the rust used on the blinds and doors of the house, 
which is itself painted a pale yellow. The foundations of 
the house, the walls and fence enclosing the gardens and 
grounds, and even the trunks of two symmetrically shaped 
arborvitae continuing the line of the garden, are also 
washed with the same pale yellow. 

From the highway the entrance road to the house 
entered on the south side, passing a small stable, corncrib, 
and good-sized henhouse in neat alignment on one side, 
with stone walls and apple trees on the other. This road 
was much too attractive, the architect decided, to be 
exposed to the tratlic of automobiles; consequently a road 
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was built on the north side terminating in an ample court- 
yard, and this original road is now a grassy lane reserved 
for horses and pedestrians. The stable retains its accus- 
tomed function, but the henhouse has been converted to 
the uses of ping-pong. 

One of the really unique features of the house is the main 
doorway with its double stair enframing the door to the 
basement, a type of entrance common in the South, but 
rarer in New England. This faces the river and is witness 
to the fact that the main traffic route was originally a 
water one. A dilapidated fence ran all across the front of 
the house when it was found. This has now been replaced 
by a picket fence which breaks back at each corner, 
separating the entrance court on one side and the garden 
on the other from the meadow directly in front. This 
definition of areas gives a somewhat formalized effect to 
the main facade and permits a distinctly different treat- 
ment of the north and south sides. 


Photographs by Paul J. Weber 


The illustration at the left shows the 
house as it was and the one above as it 
now is. Notice the new arrangement of 
the fence, breaking back at each side 
of the entrance, the enlarged central 
chimney, and the gazebo at the left under 
the magnificent pines 


Overlooking the garden is the living porch, which 
presents an interesting contrast to the former porch. 
Obviously the old house was disturbed by that incongruous 
adjunct, and just as obviously the house now accepts the 
newcomer with equanimity. One reason for this accept- 
ance is perhaps the fact that the new porch rests on solid 
foundations; another that the angle of its roof line con- 
forms to that of the main structure; and a third that it has 
one solid wall containing door and window, which gives 
it the appearance from one point of view of an ell, always 
a familiar feature of the New England farmhouse. This 
porch is the most used room in the house. Sheltered from 
the east, it is opened to the south and west and enjoys one 
of the best views, not only of garden, but of river and 
distant hills. With stone-paved floor and curtains of 
awning cloth, it is well protected against rain and wind. 

Again a comparison of the illustrations of this house 
before and after remodeling emphasizes the fact that it is 
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by little things after all that a house may be perfected or 
marred. The new house has a porch and a piazza even as 
the old one had, but in the one case they were unfortunate 
excrescences, in the other they are true complements. The 
old house had a central chimney and a retaining wall by 
the western group of pines, but the former was inadequate 
in size and the latter apologetic in its appearance. The 
enlarging of the one and the defining and emphasizing of 
the other by the gazebo not only bring order and well- 
being and correctness of detail to the house, they give it 
an accepted place in the category of good houses and make 
it worthy of its setting of superb trees. 

The garden has many merits, but three outstanding ones 


These two views of the house before and 
after remodeling merit study. A partic- 
ularly pleasing feature of the new house 
is the partially enclosed porch which, 
with its one solid wall pierced by an 
ordinary door and window, its stone 
foundation and harmonious roof line, 
proves that a porch need not necessarily 
be detrimental to the appearance of a 
house of this early type 
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are that it is small, that it has form, and that it is enclosed. 
It is simply laid out with central and side beds and has a 
bird station at the centre, a structure in the form of an old 
wellhead, but containing bird bath and swinging metal 
plate for food. The illustrations show the garden just one 
year old, but the iris, lavender, Sedum spectabile, Chinese 
larkspur, lilies, Campanula, and annual lantana are making 
an excellent showing. The box in the inner corners of the 
beds gives a still more convincing effect of age. Since the 
garden is so near the house, it has no pink shades to clash 
with the yellow and rust. An additional important color 
note in this garden is the powder blue of the settee against 
the high pale-yellow retaining wall, of the tools and 
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The garden at the left of the house is of just the right size for the owner to tend practically single- 
handed. Iris, lavender, Sedum spectabile, lilies, and annual lantana were all in bloom at the 
time this photograph was taken. The box and central bird station give definition to the garden 
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The house was particularly fortunate in its setting of old trees, and these 
magnificent spruces in front have given it the name of High Spruces 
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The house is painted a pale yellow and 
has rust-color blinds hinged at the top to 
swing outward. The fence and walls are 
painted the same yellow, and tuts and 
settee of powder blue combine excellently 
with this color. The entrance to the 
flower-room is under the.piazza, and 
here are hung garden tools, flower 
basket, and other appurtenances of 
gardening 
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The porch overlooking the Connecticut River has walls of pale yellow matched boarding, a sea-green coved 
plaster ceiling, and duck curtains of a slightly deeper green. The floor is paved with old sidewalk flagstones 


benches under the piazza, and of the tubs of agapanthus on 
the yellow-washed stone posts. 

Near the house is a stone-paved terrace, and opening 
from this is the garden-room, where flower sink, vases, 
garden books, nursery catalogues, and file are con- 
veniently at hand. Here are bright chintz curtains at the 
windows and a fireplace with the old fire frame intact. 


The view of this room from the garden looking in is but 
little less gay than the view inside looking out. 

The satisfaction of this house lies not only in the excel- 
lence of its many parts but in their nice codrdination, mak- 
ing the place pleasing to the eye and preéminently livable. 

The interiors of this house will be published next 
month. 
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Photograph by Dana B. Merrili 


FOR PORCH 


TERRACE 


Photograph by Frederick Bradley 


Rattan furniture in closely woven pattern with 
tufted linen crash cushions and slip-cushion seats 
is adaptable for sunroom, summer living-room, or 
porch. In keeping with this furniture is the 
wrought-iron table with top of weathered and 
polished oak. The umbrella is vivid blue with red 
and white dots and red ball fringe, and the hand- 
loomed Swedish rug combines rich blues, reds, and 
white. Courtesy of Arden Studios, Inc. 


A graceful chair for garden or terrace is of heavy 
rattan in natural color bound with black, with 
striped cushion of waterproof material in turquoise 
blue and black. The coffee table is also of rattan 
bound in black, with a black formica top. The 
large wrought-iron wall grille has receptacles for 
holding fourteen pots. Courtesy of Ruth Collins 
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This wrought-iron chair of smartly simple design is 
painted canary yellow. The striped awning seat is 
laced on, thus achieving the comfort of an upholstered 
seat. Courtesy of J. A. Lehman, Inc. 





Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 
























A uniquely designed and extremely comfortable 
wrought-iron chair has a slip-cushion seat and tufted 
cushion back of sea-green waterproof fabric corded in 


scarlet. Courtesy of Arden Studios, Inc. 





Garden furniture of iron painted apple 
green has a simplicity of line that be- 
speaks its modern origin, and the tiles 
of the wrought-iron table are amusingly 
decorated. Attractive accessories are 
the squirrel water faucet in brass with 
bronze finish, the wrought-iron wall 
bracket with green-bronzed semicircular 
bowl, and flower urn in antique green 
finish. Courtesy of Arden Studios, Inc. 
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WESTERN FIRST-PRIZE HOUSE 


Awarded First Prize in the Western Group of Houses 





an the Fifth Annual Small-House Competition 


conducted by House Beautiful 








Photographs by Wm. M. Clarke 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. BEN MEYER 





Santa Barbara, California 


GORDON B. KAUFMANN, ARCHITECT 





This house excels because of its very simplic- 
ity. Its massing, its long plain facade with 
unornamented doorway, and its restrained 
use of materials give it refreshing individ- 
uality and unquestioned distinction. The 
exterior walls are for the most part of white 


plaster, with whitewashed boards and battens 
used for the servants’ wing and the side walls 
of the Sajuan. The roof is of redwood split 
shakes about an inch thick. The outside 
shutters are either white to match the walls, 
emerald green, or a sort of straw yellow 


In the loggia is this fireplace which is in reality a charcoal grille with a re- 
volving spit in front of it. It is so arranged that meat for a large number of 
people can be conveniently broiled and served in the patio facing the ocean 
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The entrance has a simple architrave of painted brick, 
and the walls of the Sajuan or passageway, which 
opens through to the patio, have a dado about four 
feet high painted a bright blue. The servants’ wing 
on the northwest protects the patio from the prevail- 
ing breeze, making it an out-of-door living-room in 
use until after the sun has set 
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In planning this house the desire was to create 
one simple in form and essentially livable, one 
developing from the plan itself. No particular 
style was followed, although the house is to 
some extent Spanish, in spots distinctly Califor- 
nian, and in places even reminiscent of Eastern 
seaboard architecture 
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The walls inside are generally white 
plaster with woodwork stained a natural 
color, slightly softened, resulting in a 
shade somewhat grayer than honey. 
Here and there throughout the house 
doors are painted a bright color, such as 
yellow or blue, to give emphasis and 
freshness. In the living-room the hang- 
ings are an indefinitely patterned jute 
and wool and the furniture is uphol- 
stered in an Early American grayhound 
chintz 


The long corridor is enlivened by a 
number of sporting prints, some of which 
are Currier and Ives, some English. 
The floor here, as well as in the living- 
room, is of handmade red tile twelve 
inches square 
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Photographs by J. Walter Collinge 
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WATERLILIECS 


Either in a Small Tub or in a Pond 
like the one described, these Flowers are 


easy to grow 


BY HILDA PHELPS HAMMOND 


Ture is something particularly dramatic about water- 
lilies. Look at them at one hour of the day and they stand 
mysteriously closed, pale Cinderellas hiding their faces 
from the world; look at them when the hands of the clock 
have circled a few times and behold them in widespread 
glory — princesses clad in royal raiment. 

In lakes or in ponds, in pools or even in humble water 
tubs, is this miracle accomplished — a miracle within the 
reach of every lover of flowers. For though the waterlily 
be a princess, her demands are small. Sun, a certain amount 
of rich soil and water! These things only does she ask, 
and the return on this meagre investment is inestimable 
beauty. Singly the waterlily is impressive, in larger groups 
they are indescribably lovely, but a lily pond of six acres 
holding lilies of purple and gold, of orange and periwinkle 
blue, of lavender and white, of copper 
and crimson, is a sight never to be 
forgotten! 

Such a pond is found near the little 
town of Centerville, Mississippi. A 
sleepy little town it is, giving no hint 
to the passing motorist of the beauty 
that is near at hand. But ask the road 
to the Dewey lily pond and any farmer 
lolling upon the steps of the town store 
will direct you to a winding clay road 
bordered on either side by Althaeas and 
crapemyrtles. Six miles the road runs 
and then stops abruptly at the gate of a 
white clapboard farmhouse that boasts 
of a brick chimney half covered with 
ivy. If you are fortunate you will find 
that Mr. Dewey is neither at his barn 
tending his Jersey cattle nor in town on 
business, but that he is down at the 
lily pond. A side road that rises and 
falls in little hills leads to the place — a 
scant quarter of a mile from the house. 


Thirteen inches in diameter the Sunrise spreads 
itself, and the purple Independence, the yellow 
and white Mrs. Pring, and the fragrant 
Col. Lindbergh of periwinkle blue grow also 
to exceptional size. As lovely as the petals are 
the golden centres fringed with delicately 
colored sepals 


Should you come upon the pond between nine and ten 
o'clock in the morning you will stand spellbound — for 
the night lilies and daylilies have joined forces, and many 
of them are open at the same time. Serene and placid the 
lake lies, the magnificent blooms and their burnished, 
platelike leaves covering it like an Oriental carpet. Woods 
border the pond on one side, trees reflect themselves in 
the cool water, snakebirds rise from the marshy grass, and 
far out in the water you discern the figure of a man wading 
waist-deep from one lily to another — fondling a bronze 
petal here and a crimson one there, lifting broken leaves, 
watching the new blooms that have sprung into life. It 
is a picture with an epic touch, an epic with its central 
figure an unassuming man who has surrounded himself 
with beauty. 

Michigan was the native state of Mr. Dewey. There asa 
boy he learned to love the waterlily, learned to look upon 
its wonderful flower and to know a keen delight in this 
perfect manifestation of nature. So it was that when he 
came to Centerville to live the life of a farmer, he made 
this artificial lake upon his acres and began to plant his 
favorites. Year after year he increased his stock, until 
now his collection is a mecca for flower lovers. 

Within the pond the splendid, double-white Richardson 
spreads itself alongside of the canary-yellow Nymphaea 
chromatella, the deep pink of the Rose Arey serves as a foil 
for the Eugenia de Land of iridescent hue, the copper color 
of the Comanche blends with the rich red of the Attraction. 
The Gladstone, a gigantic lily of dazzling whiteness, lies 
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Yellows and pinks, crimsons and purples, gold and snowy white, are woven together into an Oriental carpet 


of lilies upon the surface of this placid pond. And from these flowers there comes a fragrance indescribably sweet 


in regal grandeur near the rose-pink Rose Marliac, the 
crimson James Brydon with its cuplike shape vies with 
the Sunrise, — the largest of all, measuring sometimes 
thirteen inches in diameter, — and the superb Renée 
Gerard, its white ground flecked with crimson, rivals the 
fragrant white N. odorata. 

Hardy lilies are all of these, and when you ask Mr. 
Dewey just what is meant by hardy lilies he will explain 
that there are two general classes of waterlilies — the 
hardy, and the tender or tropical lilies. None of them 
will endure if their roots are frozen, but the hardy ones 
may often be kept over winter in the ordinary cold cellar. 
It is better to keep them slightly moist, and a month before 
planting they may be put in a warmer part of the cellar, 
where they will start growth. Division of the roots is 
advisable, for the roots tend to choke the leaves and better 
blooms are obtained when the root mass is not too large. 
Late in March and through the month of April is early 
enough for the setting out of these hardy lilies. 

The tender lilies, on the other hand, will survive the 
winter, unless it be an unusually severe one, as far north 
as Vicksburg. Farther north, new lilies must be planted 
every year. May is the month for the planting of these 
tropical lilies, and, as though summer skies were in view, 
the tender lilies seem to lean particularly to the shades of 
blue. The purple blue of the Jupiter, the lavender tints 
of the William Stone, the periwinkle blue of the Col. 
Lindbergh, prophetic of calm heavens, the pale blue of 
the gorgeous Mrs. Edwards Whitaker — all these and 
many other shades are at hand. Equally lovely, however, 
are the white and yellow Mrs. Pring, the dark crimson 
Frank Trelease, and the light pink Hazel Marie —a 
hybrid of Mr. Dewey's own production which is strikingly 
handsome. Especially to be noticed are the centres of the 
lilies. Of golden color as a rule, fringed with varicolored 
petals, they give off a fragrance that would be the 





envy of even the most sophisticated Parisian perfumer. 

And far off, in one corner of the pond, grows the lotus — 
‘enchanted stem laden with flower!’ Around its special 
province runs a wall of dirt that tells a significant story, 
for should the lotus pass beyond that encircling mound 
the lily pond would soon be ruined. Crayfish now and then 
bore their way through the mound, letting the water 
seep through, and no crevasse upon the Mississippi is 
attended with more drastic action. Quickly the wall of 
earth must be reénforced or these Egyptian queens will 
spread and spread until they rout their charming neighbors. 

So lies this lily pond — a thing of enchantment for the 
beholder. And should you think of it only as the achieve- 
ment of one man, listen to his words as he stands among 
his lilies. 

‘Do not think it impossible for you to have the pleasure 
of a lily pond because you cannot have an expensive one. 
Anything that will hold water, even a tub, will give you a 
great deal of pleasure when lilies bloom upon its surface. 
If you are so fortunate as to have a pool, place about a 
foot of good rich soil in it and plant your bulbs, with the 
bud just out of the earth. Fill with water to one foot in 
depth and the work is done. Add water as it evaporates, 
and have your pool in a sunny place.’ Advice that stimu- 
lates your desire to possess these perfect flowers! 

So, having loitered until the magic hour of ten is past, 
you leave the lily pond just as the radiant night princesses 
are turning back into demure Cinderellas. Slowly they 
fold their colorful faces, slowly their petals hide their 
golden centres. A squirrel runs chattering through the 
woods, the pine trees cast their graceful images in the 
water, a snakebird dives for its prey. And while the 
night princesses gradually disappear, another miracle is 
happening. Far over the water the daylilies are open- 
ing. Proudly they lie upon the placid lake — beautiful, 
knowing that the coming hours are their hours of glory! 
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WHAT $300 TO $1000 WILL DO FOR YOUR HOUSE 


NOTE: Reprints of this article and of ‘What $100 to $300 Will Do for Your House,’ 
published in the February House Beautiful, are available for general distribution at a 
nominal cost. Further advice about carrying out any of the activities listed in these 
articles will gladly be given by the House Beautiful Home Builders’ Service Bureau, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston. — THE EDITORS 











le the February House Beautiful was pub- 
lished a list of things that may be done to 
the house for $300 or less. This list and the 
one following represent over one hundred 
and thirty items, ranging from minor 
repairs to larger remodeling operations, 
that may be done to the house to check 
deterioration or to make it more livable. 
In addition to the constant necessity for 
such attention to our homes if we would 
keep them in step with our own growing 
needs and the standards of our neighbor- 
hood, we are laid under special obligation 
at this time to carry out whatever work 
we can afford in order to stimulate em- 
ployment of the building trades. This 
necessity was repeatedly emphasized at 
the recent Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership called by President 
Hoover and held in Washington early in 
December. 

The following list covers alterations or 
new work which under average conditions 
could not be done for less than $300, but 
which would not cost over $1000. Many 
of the items mentioned in the list pub- 
lished in the House Beautiful in February 
might in some cases cost more than $300, 
and combinations of these items would 
offer suggestions to those having more 
than $300 to spend. The former list should 
therefore be considered in addition to the 
following one by those intending to spend 
between $300 and $1000. 


1. Add a wing to the house. Many a 
house would be perfectly adequate if a 
room were added to it. Adding a guest- 
room or a maid’s room would release an 
extra bedroom for the family. Adding a 
study or library would give an extra living- 
room. Every man likes his own retreat. 
This should have a fireplace, shelves for 
books, and room for a desk and at least 
two easy-chairs. The study can be on the 
north side of the house, as it is essentially 
an evening room. 


2. Add a sun porch. This is an extra 
room with a large proportion of the walls 
of glass. Needless to say, it should havea 
sunny exposure. It may be used for a sunny 
eating place or for a place where the 
children can play when confined indoors. 
It becomes an extra living-room and makes 
it easier to keep the living-room proper in 
order for guests. It should be heated and 
should have a warm floor. Glass trans- 
parent to the violet ray would add to its 
value. 


3. Add a small greenhouse or plant room. 
This can be attached to the house so that 
heat and water can be easily carried to it 








from the cellar. It makes an attractive 
adjunct to a living-room, hall, or dining- 
room. A regular greenhouse unit would 
be best installed by a greenhouse company. 
A plant room could be more like a sun 
porch, with plant shelves, a waterproof 
floor, and walls and doors to close it off 
from the rest of the house so that a humid 
atmosphere could be maintained. Such a 
plant room might be as small as a bay 
window, with inside glass sashes or doors 
to close it off from the dry atmosphere of 
the house. 
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4. Addachildren’s playroom or workshop 
either as an ell to the house, a separate 
building, a room attached to the garage, 
or a room finished off in the attic or in the 
cellar. If in the cellar, the cellar should be 
perfectly dry and have adequate light and 
air with preferably some sun. A special 
room where children can live as they wish 
and work out their own ideas is now recog- 
nized as an important part of a child's 
education. The walls should be as in- 
destructible as possible, and they should 
be soft so that it would be easy to pin 
things on them. The floor should also 
be indestructible, as well as soft to fall on 
and warm to play on. 


5. Adda garage or enlarge an existing one. 
A new one can be added as part of the 
house, in which case local fire laws must be 
carefully looked up; or it can be a separate 
building when a covered passage to the 





house is desirable for use in stormy weath- 
er, as pictured in the article in February. 
A separate garage may be a ready-made one 
of wood or metal. A built-in garage should 
be designed and built to look like part of 
the house. 


6. Add a screened porch. As soon as the 
weather permits, every family should move 
out of doors for as many of its activities 
as possible. A porch encourages eating and 
living out of doors. It should be furnished 
with comfortable chairs to make it invit- 
ing; it should be not more than one step 
down and should open by ample doors 
from some living portion of the house. 
It must be screened from view of neighbors 
or street as well as from flies and mosquitoes 
to make it of maximum use. Rain can be 
kept out by an overhanging roof, awnings, 
or curtains. If an unpleasant wind from 
one direction is common, one side of the 
porch can have a solid wall or a glazed 
section to act as a windbreak. Two 
porches on opposite sides of the house 
would make outdoor living attractive all 
day long whichever way the wind may 
blow. 


7. Add a sleeping porch. In mild cli- 
mates and during a considerable portion 
of the year in colder climates, outdoor 
sleeping is very much to be desired. A 
sleeping porch can best be added over an 
existing one-story wing such as a porch or 
a garage. It is most usable if glazed, and 
it should have some method of keeping out 
rain while letting in air. Awnings, an 
overhanging roof, windows hinged at the 
top and opening out, are some of the ways 
to accomplish this end. This floor should 
be waterproof and is often drained. For 
very warm weather better ventilation is 
secured by opening at least one side of the 
porch to the floor. 


8. Add a bay window. A bay window 
may add just enough more length to make 
a too small dining-room adequate. It 
brings more light into a room and would 
catch the sun earlier on a south wall. It 
makes an attractive daytime sitting place 
and may be a substitute for a sun porch. 
It is a decorative adjunct to any room. 
The windows may come to the floor or to 
the normal window-sill level. The ceiling 
is usually lower than the ceiling height 
of the room. 


9. Adda fireplace. This may and probably 
will require a new chimney. An outside 
chimney is easier to add to a house al- 
ready built. The walls of an outside chim- 
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ney should be at least eight inches thick, 
and the chimney is usually made larger 
than the flue requires for the sake of its 
appearance on the outside of the house. 
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10. Add a shed dormer to give space for 
the development of rooms in a pitch roof. 
If such a dormer is confined to the rear 
side of the roof, if it starts at the normal 
window-sill level and goes only high 
enough to give minimum headroon, if it 
keeps well inside the ends of the roof, and 
if its face is filled with windows and blinds, 
leaving as little exposed wall surface as 
possible, it need not be unsightly. Maids’ 
rooms and bath, a children’s suite, a play- 
room for grown-ups or children, a man’s 
study, a studio, or a guest suite are all 
suitable uses for such developed attic 
space. 


11. Lay a new roof. Renew the old one or 
replace a wood-shingle roof with a fire- 
proof or fire-resisting one of asphalt or 
asbestos shingles, slate, metal, or tile. 


12. Cover outside walls with brick veneer, 
stucco, or wood if walls need to be made 
warmer, more water-tight, or more at- 
tractive. 


13. Waterproof brick walls. If exterior 
walls of a brick house leak, cover them 
with a colorless waterproofing liquid or 
paint them, first calking all joints where 
wood frames of windows and doors fit 
into brick openings, to make sure leaks 
do not come from these causes. 


14. Install a new bathroom. Room for a 
bath can often be found at the end of a 
stair hall, by taking off a piece of a large 
bedroom or by converting an outgrown 
sewing-room or a large closet. Such a 
bathroom might contain only the toilet 
fixture and a shower stall, leaving the 
lavatory to be installed in the bedroom 
which the new bath is intended to serve. 
A small bath of this kind would especially 
suit a man. 





15. Install a first floor lavatory. This can 
often be fitted in under stairs or in a closet. 
It is a great convenience where there are 
children, and it is also useful for guests. 
It can be as small as 2’ 6’’ x §’ 6”’. 


16. Refurnish an old bathroom. Lay a 
new floor of linoleum, cork, rubber, tile, 


or composition. Repaint the walls and 
woodwork and install a wainscoting of 
tile or composition board. Install new 
plumbing fixtures and medicine cabinet, 
new lighting fixtures, a built-in bathroom 
heater, a built-in pressing board, a towel 
cupboard, shoe-shining equipment, new 
towel rods, and so forth. 


17. Refurnish the laundry. Replace old 
tubs with new cement, soapstone, slate, or 
enameled iron ones. Install a washing 
machine, electric ironer, built-in ironing 
board, electric iron, new electric light 
fixtures, new floor like the kitchen floor. 
Paint walls and ceiling a light, clean color. 
Make the drying yard easily accessible, 
with a dry surface and a new reel or clothes- 
lines. 


18. Refurnish the kitchen and pantry. 
Replace the old sink by a new one with a 
drainboard on both sides. Install new 
cooking and storage cabinets, and a new 
floor of linoleum, rubber, tile, or com- 
position. New stoves have many features 
of cleanliness, more efficient burning of 
fuel, fireless-cooking and timing features 
which make it well worth while to replace 
an old stove, even though it may not be 
entirely worn-out. New pantry sinks of 
stainless metal, with metal drainboards 
made in one piece with the sink, are now 
available at quantity-production prices. 
Paint walls ad ceiling a light, clean color. 


19. Install an electric or gas refrigerator. 
For larger families these will cost more 
than $300; hence they are included in this 
list. 


20. Install a built-in garbage incinerator. 
Besides the gas-fired-..incinerators §men- 
tioned in the former list-as located in the 
cellar or in the kitchen, there is the type 
which is built as a brick chamber in a new 
chimney, with special grates built into the 
base of the chimney. In this case garbage 
and waste paper can be thrown into the 
incinerator flue from any one or all of the 
floors above the cellar, and no other fuel 
than the waste itself is required. 


21. Install an automatic system of heating 
hot water by gas, electricity, or oil so that 
there will always be hot water on tap. 


22. Improve heating plant. Have your 
system looked over by a competent heating 
man. Cover boiler, hot-water boiler for 
plumbing system, and heating pipes in the 
cellar with asbestos covering, if these are 
not already covered, to conserve heat. 
Install more modern and efficient valves on 
radiators. Install new and more efficient 
boiler or furnace. This may pay in more 
heat and cheaper fuel bills, even though 
the old heater is not worn-out. For 
burning gas or oil it is often necessary to 
install a new heater. 


23. Install an oil burner, automatic coal 
stoker, or gas burner in your old boiler to 
make your heating automatic and to get 
rid of the ashes and the labor of tending a 
heater. 


24. Convert a one-pipe steam system into 
a vapor system. This would require in- 
stalling a small return pipe from each 
radiator and the adding of traps and 
modulating valves to the old radiators. 
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Such a system gives more flexible control 
of radiators in different rooms and at dif- 
ferent seasons, it allows some heat at lower 
water temperatures, and the best method 
vents radiator air into the cellar instead 
of into the various rooms, where its smell 
is objectionable. 


25. Renew and refinish floors. Install a 
tile or masonry floor in the vestibule 
and new floors in baths, kitchen, and serv- 
ice areas, as mentioned above. Replace 
splintery or unsatisfactory soft-wood floors 
with hard wood. Strip and refinish old 
hard-wood floors, darkening light-colored 
ones to make them blend better with rugs. 


26. Buy new rugs and stair carpeting. 


27. Redecorate a room. Refinish wood- 
work; redecorate walls with paint, wash- 
able wall covering, paper, wood veneer, 
or plastic paint; calcimine or paint ceiling, 
pe refinish floor. Renew curtains and up- 
holstery; add new furniture. 


28. Develop a room with bookcases, a 
new mantel treatment, and possibly wood 
paneling. 


29. Develop a paved terrace with garden 
furniture in a protected corner of the house. 
There should be real privacy and com- 
fortable chairs, a place for work or play 
out of doors, where old clothes can be 
enjoyed. 


30. Develop a garden with a simple design 
and a succession of flowers. 


31. Install a garden watering system. 
Pipe water.from.the house supply .to con- 
venient lacations- in the garden and 
grounds where a hose can be attached or a 
watering pot filled. In dry climates special 
systems of perforated piping to water the 
gardens or lawns mechanically are in- 
valuable. 


32. Plant an orchard. 
33. Build a tennis court. 


34. Have a general plan made by an ar- 
chitect for the development of your house. 
This should be a plan for work to be done 
over a period of time, so that each ex- 
penditure will contribute toward a final 
unified result. Detail plans for carrying 
out each addition should be made at the 
time the work is to be done. 


35. Have a general plan made by a land- 
scape architect for the development of 
your grounds — living area, service area, 
garden, children’s play area, orchard, and 
so forth. Such a plan can be carried out 
gradually, but the final result will be satis- 
factory only if the whole arrangement is 
planned before anything is done. 


36. Have a general plan made by an 
interior decorator for the main rooms of 
your house for furniture arrangement and 
color schemes. If there is a general scheme, 
single purchases and Christmas gifts can 
contribute toward its final realization. 
Colors will not clash, a single style will 
carry through the house, and no money 
will be wastefully spent. 
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The Aquilegias are among the most decorative flowers when cut. 
Although fragile in appearance, they last extremely well 


Aw abundance of flowers for the house throughout the 
gardening season, and generous quantities to give away to 
friends — such are the aims and ideals of many a gardener, 
and yet how seldom is the goal actually reached. If your 
flower garden is of modest size and if you are wholly 
dependent upon it for flowers for cutting, there are prob- 
ably many times when either the garden or the house has 
to suffer in consequence. You probably feel that your 
garden should supply flowers for the house in generous 
abundance, and each spring you cheerfully hope that, by 
some miracle, it will. But as the season advances you begin 
to realize that it was too much to expect and that you are 
doomed to disappointment. 

It is surprising how much mental anguish can be suffered 
when it is necessary to cut flowers which can ill be spared. 
I have seen a friend stand for fully fifteen minutes before a 
glorious group of Delphiniums trying to decide which of 
the stately stalks could best be sacrificed, knowing full 
well that it was little short of heresy to cut even one or 
two. And then there are those agonizing times when 
guests are coming and you want your garden to look its 
very best, and yet you simply must have flowers for the 
house. You wander about with your basket and your 
shears, snipping off a bloom here and there with the hope 
that it will not ruin some particularly cherished color 
combination or spoil the general effect of your planting 
scheme. And, too, it seems so tragic not to be able to be 
generous with anything as lovely as flowers. When your 
friends are leaving, you long to be able to gather armfuls 
for them or to tell them to go out into the garden and pick 





THE CUTTING GARDEN 


BY LOUISE BUSH-BROWN 


whatever they please, but unless your garden is large and 
very full of bloom, this is a joy which you must often- 
times forego, unless, perchance, you have a cutting garden. 

Anyone who has never had a cutting garden cannot 
realize the joy that it brings. The thrill of being able to go 
out and pick to your heart’s content without any fear of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, the joy of always having flowers 
to give away to friends — these factors alone more than 
justify the cutting garden, but they are by no means its 
only advantages. 

In a garden where flowers are grown for picking, or- 
dinary field cultivation is usually practised, the straight 
rows being spaced well apart. And you will find that most 
flowers thrive remarkably well under these conditions, 
producing finer bloom than when grown in the usual 
garden bed or border. The same method of cultivation 
that will produce fine cabbages and corn will also produce 
fine Delphiniums and zinnias, so when plants are grown in 
the cutting garden you can usually be assured of abundant 
bloom of exceptional quality. And, too, some of the more 
delicate and temperamental flowers, which sulk away an 
unhappy existence when grown in crowded borders, will 
respond amazingly to conditions of field culture. Other 
flowers, such as dahlias and sweet peas, because of their 
habit of growth and exacting cultural requirements, are 
much better off in the cutting garden than they are any- 
where else, for here one can cater to all their little whims 
and fancies. 

The cutting garden also offers a place of refuge for those 
flowers which are lovely in themselves but which do not 
harmonize well with their garden companions. Some of the 
brilliant tritonias and the marigolds are perfectly delight- 
ful as cut flowers, and yet it is often difficult to find a place 
for them in the general planting scheme. They swear vio- 
lently at all the pinks and lavenders in the garden and 
prove to be such offenders of the peace quite generally that 
one is ready to give them up in despair. But in the cutting 
garden, where color schemes are not such a vital matter, 
they can hobnob quite happily with their neighbors, and 
they will prove valuable inhabitants. In the cutting garden 
you can also safely sow packets of mixed seed, and in this 
way you can often obtain flowers of unusually lovely 
coloring. This is true in the case of the dwarf dahlias 
known as Coltness hybrids. It is rather difficult to secure 
these in separate shades and the range of colors offered is 
very limited, but among the hybrids you will find some 
unusually lovely tints — salmon pink, apricot, tawny 
orange, saffron yellow, lavender, and deep purple. Yet you 
would never dare to sow a packet of these mixed hybrids in 
the formal garden — the results would be too devastating, 









































































as some of them would be sure to come a vivid crimson 
or some quite impossible shade. In the cutting garden, 
however, they may be grown with impunity. 


Planning the Cutting Garden 


Flowers which are to be grown especially for cutting 
should measure up to certain definite requirements. They 
should bloom over a reasonably long period, they should 
last well as cut flowers, and they should lend themselves to 
decorative arrangements. Some flowers which are lovely 
in the garden are entirely inadequate as cut blooms. In 
this group we find perennial flax, foxgloves, hollyhocks, 
and various others. There are, however, many flowers 
among both the annuals and the perennials which are 
invaluable for cutting. It is generally safe to assume that 
some few will give generous enough bloom in the garden 
to allow one to cut freely, and it is consequently not neces- 
sary to include these in the planting list for the cutting 
garden. In this small but accommodating group we have 
the pansies and Violas, the forget-me-nots, the annual 


poppies (both the Shirley and the California types), corn- 
flowers (Centaurea cyanus), cosmos, Phlox drummondi, 
Lychnis, and a number of others. 

In planning the cutting garden one should put particular 
stress on the selection of varieties. While all columbines 
are lovely, some varieties are of far greater value as cut 
flowers than others. The same holds true of the dahlias, 
the Thalictrums, and the Salvias. 

If your space is limited you should choose some of your 
particular favorites or some of the more choice varieties. 
But you should not let lack of space deter you. A cutting 
garden, no matter how small, is a constant source of satis- 
faction. Even a few rows in the vegetable garden are 
better than nothing, and it is surprising how much can be 
grown on a very small area. Sometimes one or two clumps 
of a certain plant will give you all you need for cutting. 

While one is free to take certain liberties with the gen- 
eral arrangement and color schemes in the cutting garden, 
it does not mean that the garden need be a bizarre and 
unlovely thing. Ifa careful plan is worked out and atten- 
tion given to the grouping of the plants, even though thev 
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In planning the cutting garden, varieties should be carefully considered. Although this 
may be an experimental garden, it need not be unlovely if a careful plan for it is worked out 
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be grown in straight rows, the cutting garden may become 
a very decorative feature of the place. 


PERENNIALS 


Anemone japonica. When well grown, this plant will produceabun- 
dant bloom, and it is of particular value in the cutting garden 
because it comes late in the season when many other flowers have 
passed their prime. The plants should be spaced at least eighteen 
inches apart in order that they may develop freely, and they will 
do well in light shade. Queen Charlotte is an excellent pink 
variety, Alba a single white, and Whirlwind a semi-double white. 











Aquilegias. There are few flowers that are as lovely and as 
decorative as are the Aquilegias, and although they are so fragile 
in appearance, they last extremely well when cut. If the indi- 
vidual blooms are snipped off as soon as the petals drop, the plants 
may be kept in flower for at least six weeks, which greatly in- 
creases their value in the cutting garden. Aquilegias, particularly 
the new hybrids, have a tendency to die out after the first few 
years, so it is well always to have a few sturdy young seedlings 
coming on. The Mrs. Scott Elliott strain of long-spurred hybrids 
is one of the best and will produce exquisite flowers in a wide 
range of color. Farquhar’s Pink is also of the long-spurred group 
and is unusually fine. A. caerulea bears flowers of a soft lavender- 
blue, and A. chrysantha, which is a good yellow, has the added 
advantage of blooming intermittently throughout the season. 





Artemisia vulgaris lactiflora. This is of such rank and vigorous 
growth that it is entirely out of scale in the average small garden 
and is therefore seldom grown. One or two good clumps of it in 
the cutting garden will, however, yield an abundance of bloom and 
will be very useful. It blooms during July and August, and the 
sprays of creamy-white flowers are lovely in combination with 
other blooms and make a pleasant foil for flowers of more bril- 
liant hue. 





Hardy asters. These glorified roadside asters, which have made 
such a place for themselves in our gardens, offer a wealth of 
valuable material for cutting during the early autumn. The old 
clumps should be lifted and divided every two or three years. 
Beyond this they require little attention except the usual cultiva- 
tion and an occasional dusting with sulphur to keep mildew in 
check. St. Egwin, which is of dwarf habit, is very free flowering, 


Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewett 





Tulips, cape-marigolds, and freesias are combined in this group 





the color a rosy pink. Blue Gem bears double flowers of a rich, 
clear blue, and is very fine. Lady Lloyd is a good rose pink, 
Elta a pale lavender, and Climax a tall blue-lavender. 





Chrysanthemums. These are one of the joys of autumn and there 
should be a generous quantity in every cutting garden — some 
early ones, some mid-season ones, and some of the very late- 
flowering varieties. If they are planted in a solid block, it will be 
possible to put up stakes at the four corners and spread a big 
sheet of canvas or burlap over them on frosty nights, and this 
will greatly prolong their blooming season. There are hundreds 
of varieties from which to choose, and they offer an almost un- 
limited range of color. The little button types are very jolly for 
cutting, some of the singles are lovely, and of course the pompoms 
are the most popular of all. 

Among the early varieties we have Angelo, a very free-flowering 
pink, Excelsior, a golden yellow, Carrie, a soft, clear yellow, and 
Ouray, which is a rich and brilliant bronze. Of the mid-season 
varieties, Harvest Home is a good yellow, Firelight is a rich red 
with coppery tints, and Nellie Blake, which is of the aster- 
flowered type, is a rich reddish bronze. Bronze Button is one of 
the most delightful of the late varieties, being very hardy and 
producing masses of small bronze flowers. 





Delphiniums. With their stately form and glorious coloring 
Delphiniums are among the most popular of all flowers, and in 
the cutting garden they may be grown to perfection. They need 
a deep, well-enriched soil, plenty of room to develop, and a liberal 
supply of water. Unless your garden is unusually well protected 
from high winds, the flower stalks should be carefully staked as 
soon as they begin to shoot up. The best period of bloom is, of 
course, in June, but if the plants are cut back, a second crop of 
flowers can usually be had in August, and from then until frost 
occasional beautiful spikes will develop, so Delphiniums can al- 
most be considered as ‘all-season’ plants. Some of the new hybrid 
strains are very fine and will produce flowers in a wide range of 
color — pale blue, mauve, lavender, deep purple, and dark blue. 
The Wrexham strain is one of the best, the flowers being very 
double. The old-fashioned Belladonna Delphinium is graceful 
and lovely with its flowers of pale sky blue, and it combines most 
happily with many other garden flowers. 

It is difficult to obtain varieties that will come true to name 
from seed, and the plants from most of the hybrid strains are so 
variable in form and coloring that it is wise to let them flower in 
nursery rows the first season. The most desirable plants can then 
be selected and moved to a permanent place in the cutting garden, 
where they will bloom for many years. In this way some very 
choice plants may be obtained. Named varieties can be pur- 
chased, but the plants are usually very expensive. 





Dicentra spectabilis. Although this is seldom used as a cut flower 
because it is such a cherished inhabitant in gardens where it is 
grown, it is so lovely in bouquets of spring flowers that one or two 
clumps of it in the cutting garden will prove an endless source 
of delight. It blooms over a period of almost six weeks, from 
mid-April to June, and lasts very well when cut. It loves a deep, 
woodsy soil, and when once well established it may be left un- 
disturbed for many years. 





Gypsophila. A plant with dainty, fairy-like blossoms that is 
very effective when used in combination with other flowers. It is 
of easy culture, and a half-dozen plants or so will give a generous 
quantity of bloom. Bristol Fairy is a new variety which is very 
fine. The flowers are pure white, double in form and much larger 
than in the older types. It also has the added advantage of bloom- 
ing pretty well through the summer months. 





Heuchera. This gay little flower with its dainty bells is lovely 
as a companion for other spring blooms, and a few plants should 
be grown in every cutting garden. They will need to be lifted and 
divided every few years, but otherwise they require little atten- 
tion. The typical color is a clear coral, but there are also hybrid 
forms which come in various shades of pink, and there is a pure- 
white variety. (Continued on page 222) 
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Wuite watts and white woodwork with carved classic detail are a perfect background for formal 
furniture of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. A rug, Oriental in character, with 
warm colors on a black background, gives richness to the room and blends with the different 
colors of the upholstery on the furniture and the curtains to make a harmonious color scheme. 
The curtains are gray-blue lampas with a Directoire design in white. The swag valance is hung 
over an antiqued brass rod with arrow finials. The glass curtains are white ninon voile. The 
chandelier is brass with Wedgwood medallions in blue and white, and a heavy blue silk tassel 


conceals the ceiling attachment. 





1. Thewing chair with mahogany stretcher 
base at the left of the fireplace is uphol- 
stered in a rosewood-colored damask. 


2. The wig stand of mahogany has a shelf, 
drawers, and copper bowl which can now 
hold flowers instead of the Georgian’s 
becurled wig. 

3. The armchair at the right of the fire- 
place has a mahogany frame and sage- 
green brocade seat, arm pads, and back. 

4. The mahogany Hampton table with 
four circular shelves makes an ideal 
table for flowers and bibelots. 


5. The mahogany drop-leaf table in the 
window holds a candle lamp in a hurri- 
cane shade. 


6. The Federal American sofa is uphol- 
stered in a gray-blue damask and has a 
loose slip cushion down-filled and tufted. 
The frame is mahogany, the feet brass. 


7. The mirror is a reproduction of an early 
seventeenth-century one of mahogany with 
gold-leaf decoration. 


8. The mahogany Sheraton coffee table 
has a removable tray top. 


9. The table in the window is of bird's-eye 
maple with an intricate hand-carved 
wooden gallery around the top. 


10. The Empire armchair is painted black 
and gold with a black rep upholstered 
seat. It has brass-tipped feet. 


11. The Chinese Chippendale armchair 
has a mahogany frame and a dull crimson 
damask seat, arm pads, and back. 


12. The Sheraton drum-top mahogany 
table has satinwood inlay striping and 
antiqued-brass drawer pulls and feet. 
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A room of Colonial inspiration furnished in the maple of the country cabinet- 
maker has an entire end of pine with carvings, mouldings, paneling, and wrought 
iron of excellent workmanship. The other three walls are of sand-colored 
plaster with cornice, chair rail, and baseboard of pine. The background of the 
glazed-chintz curtains is beige with a floral stripe design in soft reds, yellows, 
and greens alternating with a green foliage stripe. The glass curtains are a 
beige ninon voile. The carpet is a reproduction of a hooked rug in floral and 
geometric design in greens, tans, and browns on a sand-colored background. 





13. Reproductions of the lowly bench of 


the village shoemaker are now available. 


14. The regal swans of London and Pars 
are reechoed in this gooseneck rocker. The 
plaid upholstery is a crash in white, greens, 
and reds in a rough homespun weave. 


15. The footstool has a maple frame and 
ball feet and top cover of crash in blue- 
green and red tweed weave. 


16. The love seat is upholstered with loose 
slip-cushion seats and cushions covered 
with strie stripes in blues, reds, and yellows 
of rough hand-loom effect. 

17. The end table has turned bulbous legs 
and stretcher. 

18. The Windsor armchair is of a type 
indigenous to Lancashire, England. 

19. The slant-top Queen Anne desk has 
capacious drawers beneath the desk com- 








partment. The brass drawer pulls are 
antiqued. 


20. The mirror has a gold eagle in the top 
and a gilt frame. 


21. The low-back armchair is of the type 
that has for generations afforded comfort 
to travelers in English inns. 


22. The rug, a reproduction of a hooked 
rug, is made up of strips which come by 
the yard. 
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23. The upholstered armchair of Queen 
Anne type has legs of carved walnut and 
covering of olive-green damask. The 
attached pillow back is downfilled and 
tufted. 


24. The Chinese Chippendale settee 
has mahogany legs with carving and 
fretwork detail. The covering is an 
antique-finish brocade in lacquer red. 


25. The mahogany coffee table is a 
copy of a Georgian butler’s table. The 
legs are reeded and the finish is antique. 


26. Fine maple furniture found in the 
more prosperous homes of the Colonies is 
exemplified in the corner cabinet with 


The pieces shown on this page are from: 
S. Kareen & Bros. [23], KittiInGer 
Co. [24, 25], and KensincTon 
Mee. Co. [26, 27, 28, 29] 





carved mouldings and paneling and 
elaborately scalloped shelves. This is 
attractive used as a bookcase. 


27. The maple side chair with splat 
back and Spanish-type feet has turnings 
and mouldings that show skilled cabinet- 
work. 


28. The red-crotch mahogany Pem- 
broke table has ebony and holly-wood 
inlay, reeded legs, and replicas of old 
brasses. 


29. The Sheraton mahogany armchair 
is inlaid with holly wood and has 
exquisite carving and mouldings. The 
seat is upholstered in damask. 
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are available merchandise. Museum pieces 
and imports have been generally excluded. 
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30. An amusing French Provincial paper has peasant 
figures alternated by bunches of fruits and flowers, with 
small floral sprigs interspersed between. The background 
is neutral, the decoration in natural colors. 


31. An enameled white paper with small ears of wheat in 
gold leaf makes a perfect background for a Federal Ameri- 
can room. 


32. Primrose yellow with small diaper pattern is the back- 
ground for gray scrolls and flowers in heavily modeled 
effect. This is printed from old blocks and should appeal 
to those who want authenticity in the details of their home. 


33. A paper charming for bedroom, dressing-room, or small 
boudoir has flounces of white moire bound with blue, caught 
up with imitation white and blue glass rosettes. This paper 
has all the whimsy of the original printed from the same 
blocks many years ago. 

34. A soft turquoise blue has floral bouquets and festoons 
alternating with rural scenic groups in soft hennas and gray. 
35. Magenta background with gray pin dots has French 
rustic groups and prim flower sprays in tones of gray, with 
fluted ribbon, wheat, and cornflowers forming a stripe on 
either side. 


These papers are all obtainable in an assortment of colors to suit 
individual needs. 
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36. The cream-colored feathers, borrowed from the head- 
dress of some African warrior, are on a lacquer-red semi- 
glazed chintz, with darker border. Width 31". 


37. Blue and gold lampas in Directoire design is unex- 
celled for rooms of a formal type, particularly the Federal 
American now so popular. Width 50". 


38. Nosegays of old-fashioned flowers in natural colors and 

lilies in soft neutral tones are block-printed on a semi-glazed 

percale. This is a reproduction of an old chintz. Width 50". 

© Papers and fabrics on these pages are from: A. L. Diament & 

Go. {32, 33, 35), Ricuarp E. Tuipaut, Inc. [30, 31, 38, 40, 

, 41), W. H. S. Luoyp Co. [34], F. Scrumacner & Co. [39], 
Jounson & Fautkner [36, 37, 42]. 


39. A semi-glazed percale depicts the pleasures and spoils of 
the hunt. These are in natural coloring on a sage-colored 
background. Perfect for the early nineteenth-century-type 
room. Width 50". 

40. Northern Africa also furnished the source of the design 
of this modern artificial silk brocade. The background is 
sand-colored, the feathers and foliage orange. Width 50”. 
41. Loosely woven fabric in soft yellows, orange, and brown 
stripes is similar to the hand-woven fabrics of Northern 
Africa. Width 50". 

42. A block-printed linen has fanciful wild and domestic 
animals in naturalistic coloring on a green background. 
Width 50”. 
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AUTIFUL 


AN 


EVERGREEN GARDEN 


IN OHIO 


The North Garden on the Estate of 
Mr. Elton Hoyt II 
Kirtland Hills, Ohio 


ALEXANDER & STRONG 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Originally this old farmhouse, recently remodeled, 
stood within fifty feet of the road, and for protec- 
tion an arborvitae hedge was planted immediately 
between the house and road. Later the road was 
moved to a distance of three hundred feet, leaving 
a depressed area which gave the opportunity for 
developing a sunken garden. As other areas of the 
estate contain flower gardens, this section was 
developed as an evergreen garden with plant 
material suitable to Northern Ohio 









Photographs by Ernest Graham Studio 
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The north garden, enclosed by a dry stone wall, was designed with three major units, the central por- 
tion containing a large pool. The lawn areas are marked off by beds of myrtle edged with box. Besides 
four large dwarf box, different kinds of Taxus, evergreen Ilex, and Pieris floribunda have been used 
within the garden against a background of hemlock, American holly, inkberry, semi-evergreen coton- 
easters, and a few rhododendrons and azaleas 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF BUDGETING 








Note: This article, which is based on the re- 
port presented at the President's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership by the 
Committee on Home Furnishing and Decoration, 
is published here by permission of this Com- 
mittee. — THE EDITORS 


Avr the meeting of the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership held in Washington during 
early December, the Committee on Home Furnishing and 
Decoration reported on the outstanding advantages of a 
new mode of budgeting built upon a unit system. Strug- 
gling with percentages in working out a budget for our 
homes has gone on for years — yet the results have not 
always shown the balanced judgment that was hoped for, 
nor have our purses benefited. Far too often after the 
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of the other items — often exceed their proper proportion, 
thus cutting down the amount that can be spent upon the 
other pieces necessary to comfort and convenience. De- 
crease of the rug appropriation does not necessarily mean 
the cheapening of the character of the room. As a matter 
of fact, in the hands of a competent and well-informed 
buyer, the total effect may be much more pleasing with 
the smaller expenditure. Values of design and price do not 
necessarily coincide. A good decorator — or one working 
from the standpoint of fine design — can more often use 
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In the living-room in the three-room apartment the wall- 
paper is a warm deep cream with self-toned figures, and 
the woodwork slightly lighter; the hangings are of chintz, 
with orange, yellow, brown, and white figures on green; the 
furniture is walnut and maple, with the bookcase painted 
in bottle green; the couch is covered with rep in a soft rust tone 
and has pillows like the hangings. Rust and green materials 
are used to upholster the two armchairs 


In the bedroom the wallpaper has a light ivory background 
with clean green and red in the floral pattern, the wood- 
work matching the green; the curtains are ivory organdie 
with soft green ruffles. The side chair and mirror are 
maple; the bed and chest green. The figures under the 
pieces refer to those on the plans on the preceding page 


a less-expensive article that is both durable and good- 
looking than can the person who is measuring the values 
The decorator’s room will have that 
quality known as character — whereas the other one will 
look and feel like a store collection of furniture. Not until 
the entire room scheme is balanced upon design values, 


in terms of cost. 


intrinsic material worths, and fundamental human needs, 
can any system of budgeting become sound. 

The system recommended by the Washington Committee 
was evolved by Mr. Leon Pescheret of Chicago. In the 
place of the percentage element, it substitutes a unit value 
that is based upon relative utility and design necessities. 
Thus, in a living-room to be used by a family of four, — 
mother, father, and two daughters, — the units would 
first of all be considered from the standpoint of the family’s 
needs and activities. If the family consisted of only a 
husband and wife, a different allotment would be possible. 
If the first family were musical, the unit system would 
care for that interest while balancing it with other neces- 
sary considerations. It establishes no stereotyped pattern 
of any one kind of room fitted with any one kind of furni- 
ture. It is flexible and makes possible the first requirement 
in any good decoration— that of having the room an 
expression of ordinary living needs. 
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Briefly, it works as follows: the family has a budget of a 
certain amount. There are certain furnishing necessities 
that suit the needs of that individual family and are 
essential for their comfortable living. Step number one 
consists in listing these items. Step number two consists 
in planning how to place them. For this, there is no better 
method than that of the simple floor plan. With the aid of 
squared paper to give a standard of measurement so that 
the furniture may be placed with due regard for the sizes 
in relation to the room, the floor plan can be evolved quite 
easily. The final number of articles to be bought will 
depend in part, of course, upon their successful arrange- 
ment in the room. Step number three brings in the new 
item in planning. The relative furnishing values of these 
articles are divided by means of units, as shown in the 
accompanying scale. One chair of good size, that is, an 
easy-chair, is reckoned as one unit. A large sofa is reck- 
oned as three units. A small table counts as one quarter 
unit. A large table, relatively less important than the 
sofa and more than the chair, is counted as two units. 
The bookcase stands as one and a half units. Curtains 
count as one half unit. Whether the total cost of the 
apartment is to be $5000 or $500, the ratio of these units 
remains the same. The uninitiated shopper without years 
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of designing rooms to substantiate her judgment and 
provide a knowledge of widespread market conditions can 
know that a reasonable expenditure for her bookcase is 
one and a half times the cost of her chair; that her living- 
room rug should not exceed the chair price. 

If the budget is large enough to start at a unit price of 
$125 for the easy-chair, this brings the sofa price to the 
normal expenditure in this range. If the unit price for the 
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The living-room in the five-room apartment has wallpaper with 
warm gray background and pattern in soft reddish orange, with 
fine lines of green; the curtains, of Indian-head linen, have 
blue-green, rich deep orange-red, yellows, and a few notes of 
brown on a mellow cream ground, with a green binding. The 
couch is covered with green rep and has lighter green jaspe 
pillows. The Cape Cod easy-chair of maple has orange-colored 
strie cushions. The other easy-chair, painted green, is up- 
holstered in the curtain material. The chair and bookcase 
are painted green 


In the dining-room the wallpaper has a mellow cream back- 
ground with soft orange and lavender-gray figures. The 
woodwork for the two rooms is a warm deep ivory. The cur- 
tains are orange Indian-head linen with deep piping of green. 
Curtains and papers in these two adjoining rooms show contrast, 
yet are woven together by means of careful balance in color and 
scale of pattern. The corner cupboards and table are maple. 
The chairs are green 
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chair can be only $75, the sofa is still feasible, although 
the quality of the covering will be different; if the unit 
price for the chair drops to $50, we are on the danger line 
with regard to that particular type of sofa and it would be 
better to revise our decorating plan and substitute some- 
thing else. If we drop into the still lower range of $25 for 
the easy-chair unit, the sofa is entirely out of the question. 
If that idea of lounge or couch — to be used as a rest place 
in the daytime and as extra bed at night — is still a 




















The wallpaper in this family bedroom is green with a fine 
all-over white line pattern giving a slight texture. The cur- 
tains have a green ground with darker green chain figures 
and red flowers over white medallions with red centres. The 
binding is rose. The furniture is ivory striped with rose 


The wallpaper in the second bedroom has a soft peach back- 
ground with figures in red and green. The woodwork 
matches the background. The curtains are peach marquisette 
with embroidered stitch of green and rose. The iron beds and 
mirror are painted light green; the chair and bureau are 
maple 
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necessity, effort should not be strained to buy an inferior 
article of this more expensive type. The type should be 
changed and decorative wits used to make it attractive 
in the room. In the three-room budget illustrated by the 
committee in Washington, the money value of the unit 
was only $10, the total for the three rooms being $250 
The recommendation was for a simple studio couch with 
effective covering and three big pillows at the back. 

In similar fashion, the balance is maintained throughout 
the other items. For example, in the house or apartment 
showing the $125 unit, the curtains still count (per win- 
dow) as one half unit, that is, $62.50 a pair — a normal 
price within this range of expenditure. In the $10 unit 
scale of the three-room house, the curtains cost only $5 
apiece. Actually, in the illustrations shown at the Con- 
ference, the curtains cost less — and were delightful in 
both color and pattern and in the room composition. The 
black and white illustrations shown here can give little 
idea of their refreshing quality, due in part to color. 
The unit plan gives a positive balance of value and leads us 
away from extravagance in one direction that results in 
poverty in another. If the thing desired or being pressed up- 
on the buyer is out of scale in price for the room, this budget 
shows it up instantly. It is a (Continued on page 226) 
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HI, Foundation Planting 


Dear Lots,— 

One of the greatest temptations of the amateur landscape designer is to overdo, 
especially in foundation planting. He feels that the house is so bare without shrubs of 
any kind about the base, and he has become acquainted with so many interesting plants, 
every one of which he wants to use, that he orders more shrubs, particularly more differ- 
ent kinds, than are needed. Then too he fails to visualize their future growth. Many of 
them at the time of purchase are small, and the planting looks skimpy. This is as it 
should be; otherwise in the course of a few years there will be such an overplanting 
that the house will look choked. 

With a fairly definite picture in mind of the effect you wish to achieve, with your 
plan of house and lot drawn to scale on graph, or cross-section, paper, and with a snap- 
shot of your house, preferably enlarged, where it can be kept constantly in sight, you 
are now ready to begin your planting plan. If it is more convenient, you may draw off 
just the front of your grounds on a larger scale, so that you will have more space for 
detail. If each square on your paper represents one square foot of ground, indicate on 
the plan the space each shrub will occupy when it has reached maturity. Don’t plant too 
close to your foundation! In the first place the shrubs need space in which to develop 
symmetrically; then too the soil against the foundation, under the eaves of the house, is 
dry and hard. A shrub that will attain a diameter of five feet must have its centre two 
and a half feet away from the foundation or other shrubs if it is to have symmetrical 
growth. Strictly speaking, in a group of shrubs we don’t expect each to have perfect 
form, but I have never yet seen a beginner who allowed too much space. 

Your foundation planting should be in scale with your house and grounds. A 
low, widespread house, for instance, looks dwarfed when surrounded by large trees. 
Study the lines of your house and try to work out a planting scheme to correspond. The 
main entrance is the point on which attention is to be focused. Emphasize it then by 
your planting. I remember one house which I walked entirely around twice before I 
could decide which was the main entrance — and then my guess was wrong. I am a firm 
believer in the right of the individual to decide his own affairs, and if that is what the 
owner wanted, all right. He achieved a highly original planting, I admit, but I think 
you are working for a different effect. To go back to your entrance — it may be empha- 
sized by planting shrubs of medium height, dense foliage, and more or less formal type. 
For a house like yours, where the doorway is approximately in the centre, it is well to 
use as accents matched plants, one on each side, of rounded or pyramidal form. 

The corners of the house are the next most important spots. Higher-growing 
shrubs, six to eight feet, will show off to advantage here. The tall narrow sorts fit well 
in an angle formed by two walls. The taller shrubs, whether at the entrance or near the 
corners, should be bordered, or ‘faced down’ as the landscape architect terms it, with 
lower-growing plants. 

Spaces beneath windows should have low-growing shrubs or none at all. Nothing 
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is more exasperating to those within the house than to have the window spaces blocked 
by obtruding foliage. Near my home is a house which has directly in front of the living- 
room window a scrawny evergreen of a cheap, quick-growing variety, all misshapen 
from its effort to bend forward enough to get out from under the eaves. I am sure that 
when the owners were buying their plants they saw this in its feathery baby stage. I can 
imagine one of them saying, ‘Oh, that ’s a cute little shrub! Let 's get it.’ And buy it 
they did, without a question as to what it was likely to be a few years later. A good 
nurseryman is always glad to give information about his stock, but unless his customers 
tell him, he has no way of knowing the purpose they have in mind for any given purchase. 

In placing your plants don't be afraid to let your foundation show between groups. 
A house with uninterrupted planting all the way across gives the appearance of having 
to be propped up by shrubs. 

Your decision to have both evergreen and deciduous shrubs about the house is, 
I think, a wise one. Evergreens do much to enliven the winter landscape and give to the 
planting an air ci permanence. The formal, symmetrical kinds serve as accents in the 
planting — ana for that reason should not be used too freely. Too many exclamation 
points about a home don’t make for restfulness. 

Evergreens are considerably more expensive than most deciduous shrubs, but you 
won't gain anything by hunting for bargains. You will probably pay from $2.50 up 
for each — and they are worth it. A nurseryman can’t work with a shrub from three to 
twelve years, transplant it several times, keep it carefully pruned and pinched back until 
it has dense foliage, and then sell it for fifty cents or a dollar. With very few exceptions 
evergreens cheap in price are either small stock or are likely to be cheap in quality. 
Don't think that I am advocating a more expensive planting than you want to buy. I 
do think, however, that if the price of a good evergreen is more than you feel you can 
pay, it is better to get a different sort of shrub. 

Over and over in your nursery catalogue you have probably noticed the symbol 
‘B & B.’ This stands for ‘balled and burlapped,’ and means simply that the evergreen 
is taken up with a ball of earth which is kept intact by being wrapped in burlap. This 
is a necessary precaution, as a bare-root evergreen would stand a slim chance of survival. 

Good drainage is a primary necessity for healthy evergreens. If your soil does n't 
drain naturally, dig deep and put in a layer of broken tile or some coarse gravel. Have 
the hole for each plant large enough to take the wrapped ball of earth without crowding. 
Set the plant so that its former dirt line will be level with the finished surface, fill in the 
soil part way, and tamp firmly. Loosen the top of the burlap and tuck back the ends so 
that they will not show above the surface; it will soon rot. Fill in more soil until the 
proper level is reached and cover with a mulch of decaying leaves or manure. (A mulch 
is simply a loose covering of earth or of vegetable matter.) Applying plant food to the 
surface of the soil about shrubs is considered better than mixing it with the earth at the 
time of planting. Water frequently during the first summer. 

There are two broad groups of evergreens — conifers, or needle-leaf, and broad- 
leaf types. I am omitting the latter because, though beautiful, they are inclined to be 
temperamental. They are worth coddling if one has the time and knows how, but for 
your first year of gardening I think you will be wiser to keep to simpler things. You can 
add them later, of course. Even leaving out the broadleaf kinds, I hardly know where to 
begin in undertaking such a big subject in brief space. A true (Continued from page 224) 
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A stone squirrel with 
all the whimsical 
charm of the original 
makes a_ delightful 
ornament for garden 
wall or lawn. It is 
in a grayish coloring 
and is 8" tall. Cour- 
tesy of Erkins Studio, 
Inc. 





Winding roads prove very confusing to 
the uninitiated, and to avoid confusion 
nothing is nicer than a wrought-iron 
indicator. This iron blue jay is painted 
in naturalistic coloring and can be 
attached to wall, tree, or post. Courtesy 
of J. A. Lehman, Inc. 


A wrought-iron monastery bell finished in antique green 
bronze and iron colorings will be most useful to call stray 
members of a household to meals, or to announce the arrival 
of guests at gateways. Courtesy of J. A. Lehman, Inc. 


A rabbit family that will enhance, but not destroy, garden or lawn 
is made of artificial stone. The upright rabbit is 11" high — the 
smallest one 43''. Courtesy of Erkins Studio, Inc. 





This bronze turtle in natural coloring by 
Edward Berge would give distinction to a 
formal garden. It is 27'' long by 18" high and 
may be piped for a fountain. Courtesy of 
Wm. H. Jackson Company 


This stone animal of Mayan origin is terrifying 
in appearance, but extremely docile when 
used as bird bath or plant stand. Courtesy of 
Arden Studios, Inc. 
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IN ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


The House of Colonel and Mrs. Charles Beatty Moore on Old Prince Street 


BY BARBARA TRIGG BROWN 


ta architectural history of the twentieth century will 
make interesting reading for the coming generations of 
homemakers, for the past decade has seen a veritable renais- 
sance in American homes, a renaissance which, like that 
of the fifteenth century, is based on intelligence. A home 
is the visualization of the seeing eye and the understanding 
heart of its owners, and all along the Atlantic seaboard 
the fascinating business of home building has been made 
doubly fascinating by the skill of those who have seen the 
almost unlimited possibilities for restoration in the old 
houses of our thirteen original colonies. 

This is as true in the South as in the North, for although 
the South was in poverty for half a century, the cruel pay- 
ment for that greatest evil of all, a civil war, she has to-day 
joined with her neighbors and friends to the north in 
developing the old — and now historic — beauty of the 
houses of her great Colonial days. 

Three years ago the Garden Club of Virginia, in order to 





Photographs by Frances Benjamin Johnston 








The Adam archway, stair- 
Case, wainscoting, and trim 
in this charming hall are 
all original, and through 
the door at the rear one 
can glimpse the paneled 
walls of the dining-room 





secure funds to restore Kenmore, prevailed upon the own- 
ers of historic homes and gardens in the state to open them 
to the public for a week, and in this way thousands of 
visitors for the first time discovered Colonial and nine- 
teenth-century Virginia. Now in 1932, the elaborate 
plans for celebrating the Bicentennial of George Washing- 
ton will bring into the state a mighty number of his- 
torically-minded visitors, who will be impressed anew by 
the numbers of rarely interesting and legendary places 
still to be seen. 

The old city of Alexandria, George Washington’s 
town (originally Belhaven, after the Earl of Belhaven), 
will, like a mollusk, come out of her shell, and celebrate 
this year her rebirth with a gayety unequaled since the 
days of the dying eighteenth century, when George 
Washington drove from Mount Vernon to the brilliant 
parties at Gadsby’s Tavern, on Alexandria's Royal Street. 

It is, therefore, but fitting to publish this month the 
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photographs of an Alexandria home, which combines to 
a nice perfection that eagerly sought after, and only too 
rarely obtained, combination of classic beauty and au- 
thentic history. 

The river end of Prince Street is awakening, after a cen- 
tury of neglect, to the voices and tread of a social civiliza- 
tion. Prince Street was one of the first streets to be laid 
out in Alexandria and was shown on the town’s first blue- 
print, along with King and Duke, and Queen, and Princess, 
and Royal streets. It is interesting to recall that this 
town (the name was taken from the distinguished Alexan- 
der family) flourished before the Revolutionary town and 
was later turned by George Washington into a stronghold 
of the new Republic. 

The land upon which this house is built was bought in 
1749, at the first auction of lots in Alexandria, by William 
Fairfax of Belvoir, patron of Washington, father-in-law 
of John Carlyle and Lawrence Washington, agent of 
Thomas, sixth Lord Fairfax, in Virginia, member of the 
Virginia House of Burgesses, member of the King’s Coun- 
cil, trustee and co-founder of the City of Alexandria. 
The house was built in 1752. 

George Washington is unalterably linked with this 
family and this place, for George William Fairfax was 
Washington's instructor in engineering, his dear personal 








With walls of painted cream brick and porch of Aquia Creek 


stone, this house built by William Fairfax is a fine example of an friend, and the husband of that great belle and beauty 
eighteenth-century town mansion whom Washington admired extravagantly, Mistress 
| Foccme 4 
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The front drawing-room, whose exquisite Adam mantel came from another old Alexandria house. This room is furnished 
with a well-chosen combination of Louis XV, Louis XVI, and Sheraton furniture 













































































One end of the low-studded dining-room retained its original paneling, so the rest of the room could be appropriately 
restored. The Hepplewhite furnishings, so completely in harmony with the room, are old family heirlooms 


Sally Cary of Williamsburg. In his youthful teens the 
boy George Washington was as much at home at Belvoir 
as he was later at Mount Vernon, and it was from that 
home at Belvoir that he came in contact with the highest 
culture of his day. Washington assisted with the survey- 
ing of Alexandria — it is not improbable that he carried 
a rod and chain when Prince Street was laid out. 

On George William's return to England in 1772, the 
house was sold to Robert Adam, another prominent 
Alexandrian — trustee of the city and friend of Washing- 
ton. 

Thereafter the house passed through many hands — in- 
deed, nineteen owners in all there have been, and its first 
seven were all frequent visitors at Mount Vernon. Colonel 
and Mrs. Charles Beatty Moore, of Virginia and the United 
States Army, are now the present owners. They bought 
the property in 1929, and with a young architect in the 
War Department, Mr. McCarthy, are responsible for 
the restoration of this uniquely interesting old house. 
It took a deal of intelligent research work, more than 
a dash of vision, and a keen appreciation of architec- 
tural values to bring this sturdy dwelling to its present 
handsome state. 

To-day the house and a garden twice its length on the 


river side are all that remain of the original home; the 
cistern in the yard, the ice house, the smokehouse, and 
(very recently) the stables, have gone. An unexplored 
underground passage lies beneath the garden; it led once 
from the cellar, which is still paved with old Colonial 
square bricks around an ancient well, the same as those 
found in the cellar of Belvoir. 

The Moores found the house in a very run-down con- 
dition. Its brick walls, of three full stories with cellar and 
dormer-windowed attic, the original columns and the 
porch and the lovely iron railing, as well as the front 
doorframe of Aquia Creek stone from the Fairfax and Wash- 
ington quarries, were all intact, but the brick had been 
painted gray and many of the windows had to be renewed, 
although those in the dining-room and upper hall had the 
original sashes and glass. 

Research revealed the fact that the old picket fence was 
destroyed before or during the Civil War, when the present 
iron fence must have been almost immediately put in 
place, for an old photograph of a group of Union soldiers 
in Alexandria shows them standing by this very fence. 
The detail of the gate is especially lovely and is undoubted- 
ly older. 

In the hall, the heavy, thick, six-panel front door, with 
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its great brass lock and additional black 
iron latch, the woodwork, the staircase 
and trim, are all of an age with the 
house. 

The front drawing-room had definite 
indications to prove that it had once 
been paneled to the ceiling, but this 
paneling had all been stripped off at 
some unknown date. One end of the 
dining-room retained the original panel- 
ing, which enabled the owners to restore 
the room in keeping with it. 

The library is an enchanting spot and 
the heart of the present house. It is 
reached by means of two steps from a 
landing two thirds of the way up to the 














second floor. This is a long, well- 
proportioned room, one whole side of 
which is flooded with sunlight from two 
windows and the Dutch doors which 
lead out to the restored upper balcony. 
This deck-like porch with rail, a rep- 
lica of the one on the front porch, 
overlooks the grape arbor with the gar- 
den’s cool green! Inside there are built- 
in bookcases, and green woodwork and walls. Colonel 
Moore's portrait hangs over the mantel, and many auto- 
graphed photographs of well-known generals, army offi- 
cers, and foreign regents reveal the owner's splendid part 
in the profession of soldiering. 








The library is the heart 
of the present house and 
is reached from a land- 
ing two thirds of the way 
up to the second floor. 
The paneled walls are 
painted Colonial green 
and the furniture is 
mainly of the Queen 
Anne period 


A wide archway links 
the front drawing-room 
with this back drawing- 
room, their furnishings 
and decoration being 
treated as a unit. Over 
the mantel hangs a Saint- 
Mémin portrait of Robert 
Carter 


Number 207 Prince Street, Alexandria, Virginia, is 
again a distinguished home. 
reincarnation of Colonial beauty, its interior a compound 
of good taste — formal, gracious dignity, light, color, and 
modern comfort. 


Its exterior is a happy 





















































HOW TO DO IT 


NOTE: Often in our illustrations an effect is described or a special feature is 
pictured which a reader would like to duplicate if he knew just how to go about 
it. In this four-page supplement we shall give each month this desired infor- 
mation about some of our illustrations. Thus, over a period of a year, valuable 
compilation of facts about building, equipping, and finishing the house will be 


acquired. — THE Epitors 





SETTING STEPPING-STONES 





STEPPING-STONES are used legitimately only when inconspicuous- 
ness is desirable, where service requires them, and where they are 
adequate for the probable use to be given them. They should not 
be used on main lines of travel, such as from street to entrance door; 
where it is frequently desirable that persons walk side by side; 
where growth of the plants between stones is endangered by too 
constant traffic, or where the path must be cleared of snow. Even 
when legitimately used in the informal garden path or less fre- 
quently used service path, stepping-stones to be properly func- 








| Cinde rl : 


Stepping-stones from 20" to 22” square, centred 2’ apart, are of salis- 
factory dimensions. They should be set flush with the ground line 


tional should be placed so that stepping on them is the natural and 
convenient thing to do. 

Natural flagging collected from the tops of quarries, bottoms of 
streams, and from old stone walls, as well as quarried, split flagstone 
and flagstone sawed to accurate dimensions, may be used for this 
purpose in varying thicknesses from 13’ to 6’’ or more, depending 
upon the kind of stone, soil, and drainage conditions. The deter- 
mining points are that the stone be thick enough so that it will not 
crack should frost action suddenly leave an air pocket under it, and 
heavy enough to stay in place and not tilt. 

To avoid constant settling and heaving with frost action proper 
drainage is important, and a layer of cinders 6’ deep under each 
stone will help keep the stones in place. Flower pockets between 
stones should be filled with rich soil 6” to 12” in depth. 

Since the length of stride varies with different persons and with 
the rate of speed at which one walks, stones should be of ample size 
to take the whole foot, with sufficient additional inches to absorb 
the variations in length of foot and length of stride. These condi- 








tions are perhaps most satisfactorily met in stones approximately 


20” to 22” square, centred 2’ apart. This allows a satisfactory 2” 


between stones for grass joints, or 2” 


to 4” for grass and flowers. 

Stones should not be set high above grade in an effort to make 
them flush with the grass, which, even when closely mowed, waves 
its green tips some I’’ or more above the sod, nor should they be 
sunk below the sod, as this not only turns each stone into a minia- 
ture lake with each heavy rain, but also tempts the sod to grow over 
the stone, thus reducing the stepping area. 

Properly set, stepping-stones should be both high enough to 
shed water and low enough not to interfere with the lawn mower, 
and these conditions are met only when they are set flush with the 
ground line. This is easy of attainment when stones are placed in 
an already well-established lawn. First, lay the stone in the desired 
position on the lawn, cut the sod along the margin of the stone, 
remove the sod, and then fit the stone into this space. In a newly 
made lawn or one newly sown, it is a bit less simple. There is 
bound to be some settlement, and as the sod develops it has a 
tendency to grow over the stone, as in the case where the stone was 
originally set too low. Defects, however, may be remedied by 
resetting the stone after the lawn has become established. 





TRANSPLANTING SMALL TREES 





Arnoucu the time for transplanting varies with each type of 
plant and each region of the country, deciduous trees are generally 
best moved while dormant, a period from the time seasonal growth 
ripens in the fall until just before root growth starts in the spring. 
In Eastern United States they may be moved whenever the ground 
is not too wet in either fall or spring; on the Pacific slope fall is more 
desirable. In the colder parts of the intermediate region spring 
planting, and in the warmer parts fall planting, is generally best. 

On the other hand, the tulip tree, some magnolias, peaches, and 
a few others seem to thrive best when planted in the spring regard- 
less of region. 

To ensure success, choose carefully the tree to be moved. It 
should be a vigorous, healthy plant, free from disease and insect 
infestation, with a well-formed top and a compact but well- 
branched root system with plenty of fibrous roots. 

Nursery trees are especially grown to produce these requirements, 
and their use is a big step toward success. Ornamental trees are 
most frequently transplanted when from 5’ to 10’ high, fruit trees 
from 4’ to 6’, and trees for forestry and windbreak from 6” to 2’. 

In moving the smaller trees, as in moving large ones, the hole 
must be properly prepared. The growing conditions in the new 
location should be similar to those of the old, and the soil be of a 
character to encourage the tree to new growth. Dig the hole suffi- 
ciently large to take all the roots without bending them, and deep 
enough to permit 2” to 3” of rich soil under the roots and still have 
the tree stand at the same depth when finished that it stood before. 
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Dig the tree carefully, getting most of the roots with little, if 
any, bruising. Most deciduous trees of this size may be dug without 
a ball of earth, although better results are usually obtained if the 
ball is taken and the contact of the roots with the soil is unbroken. 
Root exposure should be reduced to the minimum and the roots 
should be protected with wet burlap or other moisture-holding 
material as soon as dug. Even the tops should not be exposed to 
sun or wind when the roots are not in contact with the soil. 

After the tree is properly placed in the hole, fine earth should 
be well worked in among the roots and firmed about them. Be 
sure to leave no air pockets under the roots. When the hole is par- 
tially filled, the soil should be well firmed by tamping. If the soil 
is very dry, or if the planting is being done late and the weather is 
hot, water should be applied and, after it has soaked away, the rest 
of the hole filled without further firming. 

There is a definite relation between the tops of the trees and the 
root system, and to keep this relation it is generally necessary to 
reduce the tops by pruning them to balance the amount of root sys- 
tem destroyed in digging, but trees moved with a ball, trees up to 
4’ high, or even larger ones that form roots readily, may, if carefully 
moved, often be transplanted without pruning. If there is a possi- 
bility of winds swaying or loosening the tree in the soil, it should be 
staked. If there is any danger of the ground freezing below the 
newly planted roots, the tree should be mulched. A mulch also 
helps to hold moisture. 

Trees with thin bark should be wrapped with burlap to prevent 
sun scald. When soil conditions dictate, additional fertilizing may 
be necessary to give the invalid tree the proper food, and a constant 
supply of water is a requirement of first importance. If necessary, 
build a basin about the tree by ridging up the soil at a little dis- 
tance from the trunk, so that water when applied will soak into the 
ground and not run away. Wetting the surface only is useless. 

Varying conditions in trees and soil, and weather conditions at 
time of planting, dictate varying methods of procedure, but always 
a well-chosen tree, proper digging, transportation, and planting are 
essential. After that, two years of adequate care will almost always 
ensure ultimate success. 





HOW TO BUILD A BIRD STATION 


[See page 174] 
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The bird station shown on page 174% is here repro- 


duced according to the working drawings of the 
architect, Eleanor Raymond 


Tus bird station takes on the character of a wellhead and is an 
important feature in the garden shown on page 174. Its bowl of 
concrete (one part cement, one and one-half parts sand, and 
three parts aggregate) is reénforced with a continuous sheet of elec- 
trically welded galvanized 3" wire fabric, 4’ mesh both directions, 
lapped 8” at joints, and was poured all in one operation. It is car- 
ried on poured concrete foundation walls 8” thick and rests on a 
continuous footing carried below frost. 

This bowl] is filled by means of a }’’ brass supply pipe controlled 
by a stop and wasie cock, and the water level is maintained }” 
below the wooden top. The bow] is emptied by a well-screened com- 
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bination overflow and drainpipe of 2” brass, emptying into a dry 
well. 

The exterior surface is of white pine. Matched boarding, rough 
sawed, {3"" thick, set 3’ away from the concrete, was used for 
the sides, with planed 3’’ boards for apron and corner boards. Its 
top board was planed to ti” thickness and has rounded edges. 
Its baseboard is of 13’ stock. All wood is set to clear the grade 
by just 1”. 

A brass feed dish fastened to a #,’’ x 3 wrought-iron elaborated 
triangle is hooked to the top of the arch to form a bird swing. The 
arch itself is of 3’’ x 3’ wrought iron and is held in place by a lag 
screw with hand-wrought top. 
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CONSTRUCTING A LILY POOL 
[See page 184) 





Wuerner a lily pool shall be formal or informal in character, 
what should be its location in the garden, and what its size and 
shape, are problems to be solved by the designer of the garden. 
There are many acceptable shapes for the conventional formal 
pool and the shape of the informal pool may be almost anything, 
dictated by surroundings or desires. 

Its scale also should be influenced by its surroundings, but for 
practical growing requirements a minimum of 9 square feet of water 
surface per lily, with almost twice as much or more for a really fine 
display, is recommended. In depth it should be 2’ for lilies 
grown in containers, and at least 1’ for lilies grown in soil at the 
bottom of the pool. 

Properly planted with oxygenating plants and stocked with fish, 
snails, and so forth, water will keep pure and clear so that it need 
not necessarily be piped to the pool. Running water in a pool is 
undesirable and fountains should be used with care, as water con- 
tinuously dropping on the leaves and constant change of water, 
with its reduction of temperature, are detrimental to the growth 
of plants. 

When water is piped to the pool, however, use a pipe, controlled 
by a stop and waste-pipe valve, laid deep enough in the ground to 
prevent freezing, or lay one close to the surface and provide for its 
draining in winter. 

Although it is possible to empty a pool by siphoning off the water, 
a drain is convenient, and in a pool where water is turned in con- 
stantly or at intervals, both overflow and drain are almost neces- 
sary. A simple and inexpensive combination drain and overflow is 
made with 13” to 2” cast-iron pipe installed with a union joint set 
flush with the bottom of the pool, which is pitched to drain to it, 








The sketch at the left shows the method of con- 
structing a straight-side formal pool in which is 


formal pool — with stones and with sod 
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the formal pool. Two interesting ways for finishing the edges are 
shown just above. 

An informal pool without reénforcing and, if the ground is firm 
enough, without forms may be made with a 6” to 8” layer of broken 
stones and brickbats with the voids filled with a 1-2-3 mixture of 
concrete. 

After the concrete has set, a waterproofing coat of pure cement 
mixed with water is painted on to fill the cracks and make it water- 


or , 


tight. Or a small saucer-shaped pool may be built of 3’ or 4” of 
1-2-3 mixture of concrete. Such pools, however, will crack and 
require patching and repainting with the wash of cement every 
year. 

To be successful the pool must be properly cured over a minimum 
period of two weeks, and four weeks are better. It must not be 
filled with water until cured. Since the first filling of water will 
absorb alkali from the new concrete, it should be allowed to set for 
two weeks and then be emptied and refilled with fresh water before 
stocking the pool with either plants or fish. 

Sediment is bound to accumulate quite rapidly in a lily pool, so 
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; or, at greater expense, a solid-brass drain with a brass screen Wwe = =] |: 

’ top (see sketches at right). | = = = | = 

E To resist exterior soil pressure and interior ice pressure, or frost = = - " 

4 action in winter, a reénforced concrete pool is required. Satisfac- 0) = lz to2 
E tory reénforcing may consist of 3” steel bars wired at right angles ~ Galvanized Iron, 

q to each other about 12” to 18” apart, or number 40 mesh reénfore- Pipe 

[ ing material. The reénforcing is placed across the pool and bent up Brass coupling 

q the sides, and is centred on the thickness of the concrete. The thick- : Re eer 

: ness of concrete varies from 6” up, depending upon the size of the oe. Sy | ees Se 





pool, and one part cement, two parts sand, three parts coarse aggre- 
gate give a good mixture. The concrete bottom must rest on com- 
pact ground, and it is safer if it sets on a 6” cinder or gravel fill. 

For construction details of a straight-sided formal pool see sketch 
above. In this type of pool it is desirable to have the part showing 
above the water line attractive, and although a smooth concrete 
finish is possible, a coping of brick, tile, simple flat stone, rock set 
in cement, cut stone, or cast concrete to look like cut stone, is 
generally used. 

When the level of the formal pool is raised above the ground 
level, the sides, too, must have an appropriate finish. 

In building the informal pool, the sides are generally made sloping 
and without forms, but the concrete should be reénforced, as with 














SR To drain 


A simple combination drain and overflow is shown at the left; a more 
erpensive solid-brass drain with screen lop at the right 


painting it green or blue is of little value. A coating of black 
asphalt paint, however, will give it an appearance of depth and a 
more mirror-like surface. 

For more detailed information on this subject see Garden Pools 
Large and Small, by Ramsey and Lawrence, published by the 
Macmillan Company. 
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Q. We have just finished the grading 
around our new home. Our chief 
problem at first will be with our three 
rather steep and rather long terraces. 
It would be possible to mow them if 
necessary, but I should prefer some 
other treatment than grass. They face 
south and have a fair layer of topsoil. 
Our locale is Western Pennsylvania 
along the Allegheny River, seventy 
miles north of Pittsburgh. The house 
is of brick, with a Georgian entrance, 
and the terraces slope to the back at 
the side and rear of the house. I had in 
mind a sort of myrtle which I have 
seen only in cemeteries — at least 
something which will require little 
attention. A rock garden does n't 
appeal to us. What is there? 


A. You are wise to want your banks 
planted with something other than grass. 
Steep banks planted with grass and mowed 
are not in our opinion attractive enough to 
warrant the acrobatics necessary to keep 
them in order. The myrtle you speak of is 
undoubtedly Vinca minor, also known as 
periwinkle. Its leaves are evergreen and it 
has blue flowers in the spring. It is a very 
good covering for banks. Set the plants 
from 6”’ to 9” apart. A mixture of honey- 
suckle and the flat trailing Rosa wichuraiana 
is an excellent combination for a somewhat 
bolder effect. The honeysuckle is practi- 
cally evergreen. This might do very well 
for the bank farthest from the house. 
Plants may be set 3’ apart. 


Q. We have just moved into an old 
frame bungalow where the garden has 
been badly neglected. Will you please 
advise me on the following points: — 

1. The grass has been worn away in 
parts by boys playing football. How 
can this be reconditioned, and when? 

2. At the lower end of the lawn 
there is a longitudinal mound — 
apparently work had been done at 
some time on a pipe. How can this be 
evened down, and when? 

3. Over the back entry and wall 
there is an old grapevine, untidy and 
cluttering up the gutter. Should this 
be pruned, and when? How much 
pruning can the plant stand? 

4. The whole place is covered with 
piles of leaves, now damp. Would 
these make a good leaf-mould covering 
for any plants during the winter or 
would they just produce rot and 
insects ? 

5. Apparently there are lilies-of-the- 
valley and violets under the east wall. 
What ‘help’ do these need for the 
winter? 





6. I have found two small rose trees 
near a single maple-tree trunk, other- 
wise unprotected. What nourishment 
can I give them? Are straw and burlap 
a good protection? 

7. Can a barberry bush be trans- 
planted, and when? 

8. At one time a neighbor's garden 
encroached on this lot to the extent of 
five feet. Result, large bushes like 
syringa are growing in what is now the 
front of a five-foot border. Could a 
six-foot syringa bush be transplanted, 
and when? 

9. Iris leaves are smothering the bed 
under the south wall. Can these be 
cut away, or should they be left for the 
good of the soil? 

10. The south-wall bed looks caked 
and starved. Will damp be sufficient 
to put it right? The border down the 
south side of the garden runs under one 
small cherry tree and one small (not 
young) apple tree and out into the 
open, where it is thickly strewn with 
gray stones of the kind a road bed is 
made of (flint?). Will anything grow 
under the trees? What can I do about 
the stones? Rake them off and dig up 
the bed? Or cover the bed with good 


soil? 


A. Your questions we shall answer in the 
order you gave them: — 

1. Repair the spots in the lawn by dig- 
ging them in the spring when the frost is 
out of the wena and the ground has 
warmed up a bit. Then rake carefully, 
adding some sifted loam to bring it to the 
proper level, sprinkle with bone meal and 
sheep manure, rake again, seed and roll. 

2. If the mound has good sod, cut it in 
oblongs and lift it off carefully, smooth off 
the hump, and replace the sod. Do this in 
the spring after the grass starts to grow. 

3. The grapevine will probably be all 
the better for pruning — do it in January 
or February. Consult Bailey's Pruning 
Manual or Bailey's Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
for more specific details as to pruning. 
You can undoubtedly find these in the 
nearest public library. There are also 
various state and government bulletins on 
the subject. 

4. If the leaves are maple leaves, do not 
use them to cover the plants, but make a 
pile of them and let them rot. You will 
then have some leaf mould for the garden 
in a year or so. If they are other leaves, use 
what you need for a light covering over the 
plants after the ground has started to 
freeze, and put the rest aside to rot. 

5. Lilies-of-the-valley and violets do not 
need much covering for the winter, but like 
other plants they do not like to be heaved 
out of the ground by alternate freezing and 
thawing. Give them a light covering of 
leaves as noted in paragraph No. 4. 

6. Dig in some manure around the roses 
in the spring. Many roses do not need pro- 
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tection, but if you think they are tender, tie 
some straw around them to make sure and 
heap the dirt around the stem to a height 
of 9”. 

7. If the ground has not yet frozen, you 
can transplant the barberry bush now 
CNovember), but mulch it well with leaves 
and straw so that the roots will take hold 
before the frost gets at them. 

8. Syringa can also be transplanted now, 
but if the ground is frozen, wait until the 
frost has been out of the ground two weeks 
next spring. 

9. Do not touch the iris leaves this win- 
ter; clear them out next spring. 

10. From your description it sounds as 
though the south bed needed doing over. 
Take out all the plants and dig as deeply 
as you can, working in 2” of well-rotted 
cow manure and a liberal sprinkling of 
bone meal. Rake the stones out. Put 
shade-loving plants under the trees and 
some spring bulbs, such as Poets narcissus 
and Scilla hispanica, violets, bleedingheart, 
daylilies, plantainlilies, all of which like 
some shade. 


Q. In none of your magazines do you 
seem to tell one how to set up a sun- 
dial. I recently ordered from one of 
your advertisers a very nice sundial, 
but now that I have it at my country 
estate here, no one in this part of the 
country knows how to set it. Can you 
enlighten me? 


A. We assume that the dial is to be 
mounted in a horizontal position on a 
pedestal in a location which has the sun 
all day long. When placing the pedestal, 
care should be taken that the surface to 
take the dial is perfectly level — if neces- 
sary, use a spirit level. The style — or 
gnomon — of the dial must be parallel to 
the polar axis of the earth; in other 
words, it must point to the polar star. 
Place the dial on top of the pedestal, leav- 
ing it free for adjustment. Then turn the 
dial plate until the time given by the 
shadow thrown agrees with an accurate 
watch, which may be done during either 
the forenoon or the afternoon. The dial 
plate, when properly adjusted, should be 
bolted or screwed tightly in position. If 
the following book is on file at your local 
public library, we think you will find 
much of interest in it: The Book of Sun Dials, 
by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, George Ball & Sons, 
Publishers, London, England. 
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WHY NOT KNOW =# 
| THE CONDITION _ 
OF YOUR TREES? : 


You can obtain the friendly, expert advice of 
a Bartlett Associate just for the asking... 


A Bartlett Associate will gladly confer with you _ tive spraying requires unusual technical knowledge 

ina neighborly fashion about your trees—without | and seasoned judgment. The Bartlett Men have 

any obligation. He is a competent friend of trees, | added years of practical experience to their years 
4 equipped by scientific training to make expert of scientific training in the Bartlett School of Tree 
4 recommendations for their preservation. Surgery. Their methods are based on and controlled 
Your trees are valuable possessions and it is real by the scientific findings of the world-famed 
economy to safeguard these natural treasures. Sci Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. 
entific tree service the Bartlett Way is decidedly less ; 
expensive than it is generally considered. Science Develops Economical Methods 
Bartlett Science by pointing out the most effective 
Dormant Spraying Needed Now practice has also indicated the most economical 


During February, March and early April, Dormant | ™ethods, making the various Bartlett Services 
Spraying is often necessary to control the insidious _—@Vailable to everyone owning trees, one or many. 


destructive scale insects that prey on the sleeping If you are at all interested in your store, you 
tree and endanger its chances for a crowning glory will at least wish to know their present condition. 
of foliage the next summer. Merely communicate with the nearest Bartlett 


se hig " nes 5] 
But each tree is an individual problem and effec- Office, or send the convenient coupon below. 
There is no obligation attached to your request. 
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THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 
HOME OFFICE: STAMFORD, CONN. 
Branch Offices: 
Philadelphia Syracuse, N. Y. Manchester, Mass. 
White Plains Danbury, Conn. Richmond, Va., Box 8, 
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FEEDING SPRAYING PRUNING  CAVITYWORK 











- _—- miner Mass. West End Station 
army Westbury, L.I. Wilmington, Del. Washington, D. C. 
Orange, N. J. © NewHaven,Conn Box 3103 


Bay Shore, L. I., Box 118 East Providence, R. I., Box 144 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT Co. ‘"**” 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


EXCLUSIVE BARTLETT FEATURES VICKS NUWUD. BARTLETT HEAL COLLAR Without charge or obligation, I would like to talk with a 
Bartlett Associate about my trees. 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree i, 
and the Bartlett Tree Research —K<“. ©... 
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Hundreds of Enthusiastic Letters like these come from Home owners— 


37% less for fuel 
“T am very well satisfied with the insula- 
tion work done by your company. 
“Comparing the month of March with 
the same period last year, 1 found that 
there was a reduction of 37% in the cost 
of heating. I also found that during the 
hot months of last summer the house was 
much cooler than it had ever been 
previously.” Anna J. Peterson, Chicago, Jl. 


Warm as toast in winter 
“The insulation job you did is certainly 
wonderful. The twolarge third-floor rooms 
are now as warm as toast with the in- 
sufficient radiation that had previously 
made them useless in winter. The comfort 
of the whole house is undoubtedly im- 
proved by the elimination of drafts and 
there has been asubstantial saving of fuel.” 
Frank R. Hubachek, Glencoe, Jil. 








EVOLUTIONARY 





“WOOL” made from rock is blown through a hose 
into all the empty spaces between studs and joists 











Third floor cool in hot weather 
“The third floor, while it has full-height 


ceilings in the two rooms and a large hall 
and bathroom, has always been very hot 
and could not be used by my family for 
days at a time during the hot weather i in 
summer. This has been overcome since 
the insulation has been put in, and the 
third floor is now as comfortable as the 
other floors.” C. T. Ozmun, Evanston, Til. 


Summer comfort, winter comfort 


“Heretofore our upstairs rooms have been 
so hot in summertime that they were un- 
bearable. This past summer, with the in- 
sulation above the ceilings in the attic, 
the rooms were remarkably comfortable. 
While we have not had much cold weather 
this year, the difference in the tempera- 
ture of the upstairs rooms this winter so 


far has been very marked. There has been 
an even temperature in these upstairs 
rooms about equal to that of the dow n- 
stairs rooms, which never occurred before.” 
Wm. D. Kyser, Memphis, Tenn. 


Best investment ever made 


“Tn mailing you the check for the installa- 
tion you did on our house, I want to say 
that we feel that we have received more 
solid comfort and satisfaction from this 
investment than any we have ever made. 

“Tt is not the saving in fuel alone, but 
the comfort of having the house the same 
temperature in every room under all 
weather conditions.” 

Mrs. H. B. Kinnard, Des Moines, lowa 


Heating plant reduced 50% 


“T am very glad to say that our two years’ 


” =©=6Johns-Manville 


occupancy — amply verified all of the © 
claims you made for the heat, cold and & 
sound insulating qualities of this material. 
“Because of this thick insulation, my 
house heating plant was reduced by near 
ly 50% in size, and yet it has easily kept 
the indoor temperature uniform. at all 
times, regardless of the wind velocity and 
temperature outside. It is indeed a plex 
sure to endorse this most efficient heat 
and cold insulation.” 
Loring L. Marshall, Boston, Mass. 


Worked wonders 


“The Johns-Manville insulation certair 
ly worked wonders on those hot days this 
past summer. Personally I feel that itis 
money well spent and my only regret Is 
that I did not have this installation mad 
at the time the house was built.” 
Walter L. Leach, Homeland, Ma 
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NEW METHOD OF 
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Banishing Winter Cold 


and Summer Heat 


WINS NATION-WIDE APPROVAL 


Thick blanket of ‘‘wool’’ made 
from rock—b/own within walls of 
old or new houses in a few hours, 
without disturbance... Fuel sav- 
ings average 30% 


ERFECTED by Johns-Manville as a re- 

sult of pioneer work in efficiently insulat- 
ing great industrial plants 

—installed and proved in thousands of 
homes during the last 4 years 


—A new method of making houses practi- 
cally cold-proof and heat-proof is creating a 
sensation wherever it is tried. 

Rooms that are drafty and cold in winter 
—rooms that are stifling hot in summer— 
become uniformly comfortable. 

Fuel savings average 30%. 

Yet the method is so simple that it takes 
only a few hours to put into effect—so ob- 
viously right that it takes only a few moments 
to understand and be convinced. 


Comfort blown through a hose 


Practically all houses have hollow walls. Cir- 
culation of air within these walls chills the 
house in winter, heats it in summer. Comfort 
is lost, fuel wasted. 

Attic floors are equally, if not more, to 
blame. The attic becomes oven-hot in sum- 
mer, refrigerator-cold in winter—and this 
heat or cold readily penetrates through the 
floor into rooms below. 

Yet the 4 to 6-inch air space within the 
walls and attic floor—the real cause of heat- 
and-cold trouble—is easy of access. Why not 
fill it up? 


That’s what Johns-Manville does in a few 
hours—blowing the material through a hose. 
In your present house, without entering the 
living rooms or disturbing the occupants. Or 
in the house you are building. 


‘‘Wool’’ made from melted rock 


Johns-Manville uses ‘‘wool”? made from 
melted rock—long, fine fibres, light in weight 
and wool-like in appearance. These- woolly 
fibres, matted together, imprison thousands 
of dead-air cells to the cubic inch—an effec- 
tive barrier against heat and cold. 

Every cubic inch of space within your out- 
side walls and attic floor is filled with this 
material. A 4- to 6-inch blanket around and 
over all your living rooms! 

This is the one investment you can make 
in your home which starts paying for itself 
the moment it is put in, and continues to pay 
long after the original cost has been refunded 


\ 





—as long as the house stands! Owners report 
fuel savings as high as 50%. The average is 
about 30%. 


Rooms 8° to 15° cooler in summer 


On an average, rooms in homes treated the 
Johns-Manville way are 8 to 15 degrees 
cooler than outside temperature on the hot- 
test summer days. Those stifling sleeping 
rooms, with their stored-up daytime heat, 
become refreshingly cool . . . Texas and 
Georgia are among the states where Johns- 
Manville Home Insulation has been most 
widely installed, for summer comfort alone. 

All through the hot-summer area of the 
North and Mid-West, it is bought as much 


for relief in summer as for comfort in winter. 


Fireproof... Vermin-proof 


Rock wool cannot burn. It is an effective fire 
stop in the flue-like spaces within walls. Mt. 
Vernon, the home of Washington, and other 
national shrines have been treated with J-M 
Home Insulation for this reason alone. 


Vermin cannot live in rock wool. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


The coupon below will bring you a booklet which 
describes J-M Home Insulation more fully. We 
will gladly send with it the name of the nearest 
J-M Home Insulation contractor. No obligation. 
Time payments can readily be arranged. 
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Air circulating through 
hollow walls chills 
your house in winter, 
heats it in summer. 
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into spaces—forms an in- 
visible wall, within your 
walls, 4-6 in. thick. 





JOHNS-MANVILLE 

4lst St. & Madison Ave., New York City 
Please send the booklet, ““Now we blow year- 
round comfort into your home,” and the name 
of the nearest J-M Home Insulation contractor. 


Name_ ae 
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City 


_State 
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atmosphere 
THE SPARKLING CHARM OF GLASS 


Residence of Mr. Harry L. English, Atlanta. Architects: Hentz, Adler & Schutze. 
Contractors: Collins, Holbrook & Collins, Atlanta. 


Atmosphere is that indefinable tone, that cheer- 
ful, inviting “something” which makes a house 
a home. Fine glass is one of the most effective 
elements in creating it, for, from without, doors 
and windows smile a gracious welcome to the 
guest; within, their friendly, genial air sets visi- 
tors immediately at ease and makes home hours 
much more pleasant for the family. The clear, 
flat panes of Libbey -Owens: Ford Quality 
Glass are known for their characteristic sparkle, 
brilliant finish and freedom from imperfections. 
'f you appreciate fine glass, you can find none 


finer. Ask your architect and, meanwhile, write 


for our booklet “Quality in Glass for Windows.” 





LIBBEY: OwENS: FORD. 


QUALITY GLASS 


LIBBEY « OWENS « FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate 

Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufac- 

tured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tenn. , . . This 

label appears on each light of L.O.F ‘A’? Quality Glass. Printed 
blue for double strength and red for single strength. 
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CARGOES FROM THE EAST 


BY MARTHA FISHER 


For the many of us who are wont 
to gloat over fine porcelains, who 
love to hang our rooms with bright 
chintzes and cretonnes, to whom a 
grotesque in jade or ivory is a de- 
light and the gleam of lacquer a 
joy, a consideration of how the 
inimitable art expression of the Far 
East was first introduced into West- 
ern Europe is bound to heighten the 
interest of the aforementioned ob- 
jects of our delectation for us. 

The agencies of the wholesale in- 
troduction of the art products of 
the Far East into Europe were a 
succession of ‘hard-boiled’ business 
corporations. The reason for their 
being was solely to make money. 
This was to be accomplished 
through the importation of jewels 
and spices from the Far East into 
Europe. The porcelains, printed 
cottons, bibelots, and lacquers of our 
delight were, at first, mere super- 
cargo in their trading vessels. In 
the artistic merit of such items on 
their lists of importations these 
business corporations were not in- 
terested. It is doubtful whether 
they ever had an inkling of the 
fact that they were assisting in an 
important and permanent transfu- 
sion into the decorative arts of 
Europe. Yet that is precisely what 
they were doing. No European 
decorative style was ever, after the 
arrival of the first of their cargoes 
in European harbors, to be without 
the leaven of the Far East. 


Tue corporations referred to were 
the great East India Companies of 
Portugal, England, Holland, France 
—and of several lesser European 
nations. 

In 1497, the Portuguese, Vasco 
da Gama, saved Europe from a 
commercial dilemma by rounding 
the Cape of Good Hope. By this 
feat he opened an all-water route to 
the Far East. Communication with 
the latter by the ancient trade 
routes from the Near Eastern ports 
had been cut off by the conquests of 
the Mohammedans in Asia Minor. 
The climax was the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453. 


Immepiatery after Da Gama’s 
voyage, the caracks of Portugal 
penetrated in numbers into Eastern 
waters. As early as 1517 they had 
gone as far as Canton, China. 

A new era in shipping had begun! 
Also a new era in the arts of West- 
ern Europe! 

Hitherto the importation into 
Europe of art objects of the Far 
East had been extremely limited. 
This was owing to the difficulty of 
the transportation of anything 
heavy or breakable by the old trade 
routes. Such transportation en- 
tailed transference of freightage 
from desert caravans to river and 
lake craft, and finally to ocean- 
going galleys. What little china, 
lacquer, jade, or crystal was so 
transported stayed to adorn the 
palaces of Eastern Europe. 


Tue first Chinese porcelains, the 
first. printed cottons, the first 
lacquers, were brought into West- 
ern Europe, no doubt, in the shape 
of the customary presents from 
those Oriental potentates with 
whom trade by the new routes had 
been opened. They found instant 
acclaim. The hold of a Portuguese 
carack was spacious enough to ac- 
commodate heavier and bulkier 
articles than spices and jewels 
alone. This extra space was soon 
crammed with the printed cottons 
of India and Persia, the porcelain, 
ivory, jade, of China, the lacquer of 
India and China. After a few 
cargoes of these wares had been un- 
loaded at the Lisbon docks, their 
popularity spread like wildfire 
throughout Europe. During the 
sixteenth century, the Netherlands 
made an excellent revenue by the 
transportation of such articles in 
their ships from the Portuguese 
ports to Amsterdam. That city, 
along with Bruges and Antwerp, 
became a depot for the distribution 
of these wares from the strange and 
fascinating East to Northern Eu- 
rope. We may, therefore, visualize 
sundry oaken interiors of Eliza- 
bethan England as_ blossoming 
forth like exotic gardens with 
palampores and bits of porcelain 
and lacquer. The turned beds of 
sixteenth-century Portugal became 
gay with pintados, as the printed 
Indian calicoes were called in 
Portuguese. The insides of cup- 
boards in the substantial houses on 
the Dutch canals began to gleam 
with proud showings of blue and 
white porcelain from China. 


Axx during the sixteenth century, 
the Portuguese had the monopoly 
of the “oe with the Far East. In 
1600, however, Elizabeth of Eng- 
land bestowed a charter on a 
‘Governor and Company of Mer- 
chants of London trading with the 
East Indies.’ The company was 
under the direction of a governor 
and twenty-four stockholders at 
home. 

In the meantime, in the Nether- 
lands, those shipowners who had 
had that monopoly of the trans- 
portation of Eastern goods from 
Portugal to the Dutch and Flemish 
ports had been hard put to it when 
this had been taken from them on 
Portugal's annexation to Spain in 
1580. As a result, one Cornelis 
Houtman had, in 1596, rounded the 
Cape. Resultant upon Houtman’s 
voyage, a charter was issued by 
the States-General in 1602, fusing 
various rival Dutch ventures in the 
East into one company. Its stock- 
holders numbered sixty, and the 
company functioned under the ap- 
proval of the States-General. 

Charters were issued to French 
companies for trade in the East 10 
1604, 1611, and 1615, respectively. 
Richelieu granted a charter in 1642, 
and Colbert formed a ‘Compagnie 
des Indes Orientales’ in 1664. 

In 1723, Austria granted a char- 
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PERSONALIZE your 


Cod Mc MN any way 
Yr jlewse 


Cadillac offers its brilliant new cars in a 
most generous selection of finish, trim, 
and equipment. In fact, so free is the 
choice, so wide the option, that you can 
individualize your Cadillac or LaSalle 
in practically any way you please. From 
a galaxy of sparkling new color harmo- 
nies—dignified, gay, sportive or formal— 
you choose the combination that most 
perfectly expresses your individual pref- 
erence. Then you equip the car with 
exactly the accessory grouping that 
pleases you most. And, finally, you decide 
upon the interior ensemble — selecting 
your favorite upholstery fabric from a 
most intriguing group of American and 
Continental patterns. Call on a Cadillac- 
LaSalle dealer and learn for yourself 
how completely individual your car can 
now be made, LaSalle prices from $2395, 
Cadillac from $2795 —f. 0. b. Detroit. 


AU 


The V-16 Fleetwood Trans formable Town Cabriolet 
with De Luxe Equipment 
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A COACH FOR CINDERELLA 











Turn the great book 
of Time to the page of 


our days and you will 





find as a major entry 
—‘‘The Emancipation of Woman.” Freed after untold 
centuries from the narrow restrictions of a purely do- 
mestic life, she has emerged, like a radiant Cinderella, 
into a broader, finer, more beautifying existence. 

Entering this larger sphere her influence has acquired 
a greater scope. Commerce, science, arts . . . indeed 
every occupation . . . feel the effect of her presence. 

Industry is no exception. Content, as a rule, to 
leave its operation to men, she nevertheless controls 
it to a great degree . . . because, to a great degree, 
she is its market. 

Fisher was quick to realize what part “The New 


Woman” was destined to play in the future of its 


business. The automobile was still in its beginnings 


when she became an important factor in the purchase 





of the family car. Then came the self-starter, and 


it was immediately evident that women would 


become more and more the actual drivers. 
And so, for years Fisher Bodies have been built with 
feminine tastes in mind. Even the first simple ele- 
ments of comfort which Fisher brought to auto- 
mobile bodies were especially meant for women. 
It is fairly safe to assume that not nearly so much 
thought and effort would have gone into such con- 
siderations as seat cushioning, noise prevention, 
ventilation and temperature insulation .. . but for 
the realization that these provisions are of great 
importance to women. 

Certainly body-styling, the uses of color, the atten- 
tion given to upholstery, interior trim, fittings, and 
equipment conveniences have had the demands of 


feminine censorship as their standard. 


Fisher is pardonably proud of what it has achieved, 





and equally proud to acknowledge its inspiration. 
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Residence at Topeka, 
Kansas: Cuthbert & 
Suehrk, Architects. 
Walls and chimney 
finished with Cabot's 


Make Your Home #2 
Look Like New 
Now and Next Year 


Chapter, A.I.A. 

Tue whiter brilliancy of Cabot's 
DouBLE-WHITE will make your home stand out 
from all others and look like new this year and 
for years to come. DouBLe-wuiTE stays clean and 
WHITE. Made on a new colloidal principle, fewer 
coats of it go further. Because of this, and be- 
cause you have to re-paint less often, DoUBLE-WHITE 
saves money. Finish your trim with Cabot's 
Gloss Collopakes in unfading greens or other 
colors. Other Collopakes are Interior Flats, En- 
amel, and Semi-Flats. Ask your painter to use 
Cabot’s Dousie-wutTE and Cabot’s Collopakes. 
Send the coupon below for more information. 


Cabot’s 


DOUBLE- WHITE 


Collopakes 


Made by the makers of Cabot's Heat-Insulating ‘’Quilt”’ 








MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
141 Milk Street 
Inc. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me Color Card and full description of Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE 
and Collopakes. I am interested in ( ) Outside painting, ( ) Inside 
painting (check which) 





Name .... 
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ter toan Ostend company. In 1729, 
a Danish East India Company was 
formed. A Swedish one began its 
career in 1731. There was also a 
short-lived Scotch one. 


Tus came into existence the great 
East India Companies. The policy 
of these new companies was to 
establish trading privileges with 
Oriental countries through the 
latter's rulers. Their depots in the 
East were known as ‘factories’ or 
‘settlements.’ At first they were 
merely trading stations. Later, as 
rajahs and zamorins grew restive 
and European competition waxed 
great, they became fortified posts. 
Portugal, by the end of the six- 
teenth century, had factories on the 
western coast of India, at Malacca, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java. It had 
trading privileges with Siam, Ja- 
pan, and China, and a fort at Or- 
muz in Persia. The Dutch East 
India Company, in the heyday of 
its trade with the East, was estab- 
lished at Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, 
the Moluccas, Malacca, Bengal, 
Surat, the Coromandel Coast, the 
Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, For- 
mosa, the Island of Mauritius, the 
Cape of Good Hope. This was 
about 1669. It operated with a 
fleet consisting of one hundred and 
fifty trading ships and forty ships 
of war. It maintained a protective 
army of 10,000 soldiers. The 
English East India Company’s 
factories at Surat, the Coromandel 
Coast, Bombay, and Bengal grew 
to such power that the tale of the 
British East Indian Empire alone 
can do them justice. Sumatra, 
Ceylon, Ormuz, Mauritius, Java, 
Malacca, sooner or later, by con- 
quest or treaty, became its posses- 
sions. Like the Dutch and Portu- 
guese companies, it early estab- 
lished trade relations with Japan 
and China. 

Most of the East India Com- 
panies were incorporated with full 
civil and military powers in the 
East. The leaders of their expedi- 
tions and the governors of their 
factories needed these if ever any- 
one did. There was always danger 
to trading ships in Eastern waters 
from Malay pirates, to say nothing 
of the ships of rival companies. 
The constant and various wars be- 
tween the European powers were 
transferred, in part, by means of 
their East India Companies, to the 
East. Numerous were the en- 
counters at sea between the ships of 
rival companies, and on land by 
their servants in the factories. The 
Dutch, in particular, were cruel and 
ferocious in the pursuit of their 
commercial and patriotic wars in 
the East. In 1623 they tortured and 
massacred all the English at Am- 
boyna in the Moluccas. This act 
caused the complete withdrawal of 
the latter from the Spice Islands. 
Then there were the Oriental rulers 
on whose pleasure depended the 
trading privileges of the companies 





to be constantly kept in good 
humor and their native subjects to 
be held subdued — by diplomac 

or force, as the case domai 
Also there was an almost univer- 
sally villainous climate to combat, 
The lacquer and china and jade of 
our delight were originally in- 
troduced into the Western drawing- 
room at no meagre cost of suffering 
and life. 


These rigors endured by Europeans 
serving in the Eastern enterprises, 
however, were richly resultant to 
the companies’ stockholders at 
home. During the days of its 
prosperity, the Dutch East India 
Company never yielded less than 40 
to 63 per cent. The dividends of the 
English Company at its height 
were 243 per cent! 

A great percentage of this pros- 
perity was due to that portion of 
the East India Companies’ cargoes 
that included the lacquers, cottons, 
and porcelains of our discussion. 
The European reaction to these 
products of the Eastern decorative 
arts through the seventeenth cen- 
tury had made them the absorbing 
fashion. During the eighteenth it 
amounted to a mania. 


Wer may picture the spice-smell- 
ing holds of Portuguese caracks, of 
Dutch and French sailing vessels, of 
English merchantmen, disgorging, 
all through the seventeenth cen- 
tury, among other Oriental things, 
the great shining lacquer chests of 
Charles II of England's time, the 
porcelains that were Mary II of 
England’s hobby, the gigantic 
vases for the adornment of Ver- 
sailles and its imitations, the yards 
upon yards of pintados that in- 
jected gayety into the dignified 
interiors of Portugal and Spain, the 
lacquer panels for tall clock cases, 
and the paneling for rooms in the 
‘new taste’ all over Europe. In the 
eighteenth century they were yet 
more closely crowded with that 
china that had led to the establish- 
ment of the ‘china-room’ in every 
European household of pretensions; 
in the jades and ivories and crystals 
that filled Louis XV vitrines and 
Louis XVI bonhbeurs du jour, in 
lacquered panels for the making of 
tables, cupboards, commodes, in 
painted Chinese papers and Chinese 
silks for the hanging of walls, in 
bundles of precious woods for 
French ébénistes to play with. Nor 
did these holds return to the East 
empty of like cargoes. Furniture 
made in Europe was sent to China 
to be lacquered. European porce- 
lain was conveyed thither to be 
decorated. European designs for 
embroideries were sent to be copied. 


Tue Portuguese company was the 
first to go the ultimate way of all 
human enterprises. Because of 
changes in the Portuguese Govern- 
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OF 


CHARM AND STYLE 


oe jere~n-~" "oF i 
Ghitnnennen’ fy. 


YOURS WITH THE EASE OF THE READY-TO-LIVE-IN 





Ir wit have a charming settled air—your sunlit Hodgson 
House—and stand among unbruised trees complete, without 
your having to undergo the usual building-worries. Without 
that step-by-step process of building that can delay a house 
interminably long. Yet it will be your house, tailored to 
your taste. We build it in sections, ship it ready to erect. It 
is erected simply, cleanly, with a little local labor; under 
our supervision, if you wish. 

Wander from room to room. Marvel a little at every detail 
as you wished it—built-in bookcases in the morning-room, 
pethaps; the interesting treatment of the fireplace in a bed- 
room, the sun-room ready for its indoor garden. Then under- 
stand why so many people 


For the Hodgson method of building—the simple business- 
like avoidance of confusion and delay—is a pleasure. An 
agreed-upon price that stays put is a satisfaction. And there's 
gratification in a floor-plan, in details, the complete house, 
worked out to meet the family’s needs and desires, and worked 
out in beautiful proportion and good taste. Tailor-made charm 
—with all the ease of the ready-made! 

Write for catalog J-3, which illustrates Hodgson Houses 
built with sweeping roofs and simpler treatments—built to 
harmonize with some gentle slope of hill, some view out to 
the sea. Here are homes, vacation homes, hunting lodges and 
the like. Address E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Commonwealth 


Avenue, Boston, Mass., 





with the desire to build 
turn to Hodgson Houses. 


If Jou wish, we will belp you furnish your Hodgson House 
- the spirit of the outer design. See our exhibits: A full- 
sxe Hodgson House, completely furnished, at 730 Fifth 
Avenue at 57th St., New York City. Similar exhibit, 1108 
Commonwealth Ave. , Boston. Outdoor exhibit, Dover, Mass. 


HODGSON HOUSES 


or 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


For a little shelter of peace among fragrance and shadows 

—this Colonial garden house with gable roof, $150. Our 

catalog J-3 shows other garden houses; also garden furni- 

ture, greenhouses, trellises, fences, playhouses, kennels, and 
bird houses. 
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A .with this 
proved, 
low cost method 


b ee who are building a new home... 
heed this warning! 
This year—above all years—watch out 
for half truths! Insist on value .. . 
especially in house insulation. 
Go to any reliable lumber dealer . . . 
et the facts that prove you can now 
build these important factors into your 
home: 
(a)2 times the resistance to 
winter cold that even the 
common “‘insulations”’ can 




































It pays back 25% oninvestment, first year! 


Because his home is completely insulated with 
Balsam-Wool, Dr. H. L. New, Jacksonville, 
Ill., estimates that he is saving 25% on fuel 


give bills every winter, and making his gas heating 
(b) 2 times as great a health lant the most economical in the city 
factor 


method. The little it costs is paid back 
to you in fuel savings far more quickly. 
Ask for proof! 

Balsam-Wool, in thick, blanket-like 
strips, tucks in between the fram- 
ing members—seals every crack and 
crevice as only a flexible insulation can. 
Fits snug—keeps costly furnace heat 
in—summer heat out. 

Go to your retail lumber dealer— 
today. Find out for yourself how easily 
you can give your present or prospec- 
tive home 2 times the value in comfort, 
fuel savings, health. Or send the coupon. 
Full details will be mailed. 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Cloquet, Minnesota 


(c) 2 full times the fuel saving 
In the Balsam-Wool method—backed 
up by nine years of nation-wide usage, 
approved by building authorities—you 
add this double value feature to your 
home. 

Balsam-Wool is far more than just 
common “insulation”. It is true insu- 
lation applied by the double-air-space 








NOW —MAIL THIS COUPO 
Wood Conversion Company, <a@ 
Dept. C-6, Cloquet, Minn. 
Please send me facts and figures — without any 


obligation on my part —on how I can give my 
home 2 times the value in comfort, fuel savings, 
| 


O Proposed New Home 
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Cae 


0 Present Home 








Pays for itself faster 
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ment between 1580 and 1640, 
Portugal was forced to open her 
eastern ports to England in 1643. 
The Dutch East India Company 
was dissolved, bankrupt, in 1795. 
Its policy of trenchant monopoly of 
trade was a large factor in its un- 
doing. In 1758, Clive struck it a 
heavy blow by his military victory 
at Chinsura. The vacillating pol- 
icy of the French Government with 
the French East India Company 
seems to have had much to do with 
the handicapping of that com- 
pany’s development. It was united 
with the Compagnie des Indes Oc- 
cidentales and the Compagnie de la 
Chine and so chartered as the 
Compagnie des Indes in 1719. 
Thus it suffered heavily under Law’s 
speculations in the Mississippi 
Bubble affair. In 1761 it received 
its final blow from Sir Eyre Coote, 
in India, at Pondicherry. Finally, 
in 1769, a royal decree suspended its 
activities. 


Tue British East India Company 
was the greatest of the East India 
Companies. It stayed in existence 
uninterruptedly as a company for 
two and one-half centuries. Its 
policy all through its life was a 
farsighted one. To the British East 
India Company and a series of its 
able governors in the East, Great 
Britain owes its Indian Empire. 
When, in 1757, Clive’s victory over 
the French and Bengalese at 
Plassey made the company the rul- 
ing power in India, the government 
at home began to take a hand in its 
affairs. Between 1773 and 1833, 
sundry laws were enacted to curb 
its powers. After the Great Indian 
Mutiny of 1858, the Indian ad- 
ministration was turned over to the 
Crown. 

The Ostend Company was dis- 
banded in 1793. The Danish East 
India Company met its end in 
1801; the Swedish one was re- 
organized in 1806. 

So ended the great East India 
Companies. They were mighty and 
picturesque commercial and — 
cal powers over a period of three 
centuries and a half. They were 
also, by reason of the cargoes their 
ships carried, great influences in 
the arts of Europe. This influence 
was not limited to the mere distri- 
bution of the art productions of the 
Far East in Europe. The phenome- 
nal popularity of these productions 
made imperative, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the founding of domestic industries 
for the reproduction of the Eastern 
art expression at home. Factories 
for printed cottons and linens 


sprang up all over Europe. §o, 
also, did potteries for the manu. 
facture of porcelain. The evolve 
ment of hard paste in Europe was 
inspired by Chinese porcelain, 
Japanning, a European process of 
lacquering, was jane’ to copy 
the lacquers of the East India Com- 
anies’ ship holds. All of these 
someelles outputs, designed to be 
reproductions of the imported 
goods of the Far East, were never- 
theless, without exception, not 
mere imitations, but Western inter- 
fretations of the Eastern spirit, and 
so independent artistic creations, 
To the basic agency of the East 
India Companies may, therefore, 
be ascribed a new European art 
expression. 


Many of the great names in the 
arts of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Europe would not have 
shone with the same peculiar lustre 
had it not been for the inspira- 
tion their owners received, in 
their various mediums, from the 
importations of art objects from 
the Far East. Oberkampf, Chip- 
pendale, Sir Simmiam Chambers, 
Daniel Marot, Bérain, Huet, Pille- 
ment, are some of these names. 
There are also those of the Martins 
of ternis martin fame, and of other 
eighteenth-century French ébé- 
nistes who wrought so notably in 
lacquer and exotic woods. 

Behind every one of these Euro- 
_ names and 
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industries, as | 


ehind the original Eastern pro- § 


ductions, there looms the shadowy 


outlines of a ship. It is a wood- | 


en ship, tall-masted, deep-hulled, 
quaintly figureheaded. The gilt 


letters on its prow subscribe it as | & 
the Peppercorn, the Clove, the Pearl, | © 


the Trades Increase, or some other 
identity as ingenuous, in French, 
Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, Ger- 
man, Swedish. It is manned by 


sailors lionlike in bravery in en- | 


counters with their kind upon the 
sea, childlike in their terror of the 
mythical and supernatural creatures 
with which the imaginative mind 
of their times has populated un- 
known coast and water. This 
ship’s hold is redolent of stored 
spices and sweet-smelling Eastern 
woods. The nebulous ship is an 
East India Company merchant 
ship. 

It is undetachable from every 
piece of lacquer and ppeae 
work, Oriental porcelain and eight- 
eenth-century European porcelain 
and their successors, chintz, cre 
tonne, jade, crystal, ivory, and Far 
Eastern embroidery that embel- 
lishes our homes to-day. 
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Costly water pipe failures 
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m the F OST water pipe troubles are due to 
‘Chip q rust. A reduced flow of rust-colored 
— | water is bad enough...completely clogged 
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ames, | of leaking pipes are worse. As much of 
arti e . 5 A 
pe: | the piping in homes today is concealed in 
nn | walls or floors, it is difficult and costly to 
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repair or replace. 

Euro- © : : 
s, as | It is easy to avoid this annoyance and ex- 
| pro- ; ‘ j 
on | pense. Use Anaconda Brass Pipe, which 
oe ‘| cannot rust. While it costs a little more 


gilt [than the rustable kind (about $60 in the 


it as 





Pearl, |) avetage eight-room house), Brass is far 
other | cheaper in the end. 
ench, |— 
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d by |B Anaconda Brass Pipe is produced by the 
- | largest and most experienced manufacturer 
n the y 
fthe | of Copper, Brass and Bronze. For your 
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Anaconda Deoxidized Copper Tubes offer expense by installing these time-tested Brass Company, Waterbury, ¢ 
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“Tiere ought to be a law... .” So 
sighs many a good husband as he finds 
golf dates and holidays utterly ruined 
by the annual order from “head- 
quarters” to “get busy and put up 
those screens.” Stacked in the cellar 
— dusty, rusty, some broken, some 
ripped . . . what a forbidding job 
their unscrambling, cleaning, repair- 
ing, painting and hanging presents! 
To say nothing of the perturbing 
thought of taking down and storing 
them again in the fall. 

Chore-dreading husbands! Home- 
loving wives! Let’s end this and all 
other window-screen nuisances — 
forever! With Rolscreens of Pella! 
No home-modernizing equipment in 
years has brought with it so many 
conveniences. Nothing so thoroughly 
overcomes the ugliness, light obstruc- 
tion and costly upkeep inevitable with 
old-fashioned, flat-type screens. Once 
installed, Rolscreens need never be 
taken down. 



































Rolscreens roll up and down 
—like a window shade 


They’re there when you want them; 
snugly out of the way and out of sight 
when you don’t. 

They roll up automatically, onto hidden 
rollers — at a touch of the finger. 

No need to remove when washing win- 
dows; no trouble getting at flower boxes 
cr casement latches. 

_No heavy accumulations of dust or 
dirt; no soiling of delicate breeze-blown 
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What would he not give to be 
spared THIS NUISANCE! 











curtains. . . . Rolscreens clean themselves 


each time they’re rolled. 

No marring the stately lines of win- 
dows: no wide frames to shut out 10% 
to 20% of the light. . . . And when win- 
dows are closed and the screens rolled up, 
there’s no obstruction to vision at all! 

Insect-tight. No gaping edges from 
shrinkage or bad fitting. . . . Rolscreens 
are locked in at sides, top and bottom. 

No sagging, bagging or unyielding taut- 
ness... . An accidental blow merely dis- 
engages the lugs from guides and rolling 
the screen instantly replaces them. 

No painting or repairing; no rust-made 
holes. .. . Rolscreens are made of special 


electro-plated “AluminA”—a pleasing 
clear-vision wire-cloth, with reinforced 


selvedge, that will far outlive Rolscreens’ 
TEN-YEAR GUARANTEE, 

Any size or type of window —in 
new house or old—can be easily 
Rolscreened . . . either inside or out- 
side; full length or half. And only 
in the genuine, Pella-made Rolscreens 
can you obtain the fifteen patented 
features which make these not only 
the most efficient rolling screens in 
the world, but far more economical 
in the long run than ordinary screens. 

Rolscreens of Pella have seven 
years of satisfaction-giving history. 
They can be bought on time pay- 
ments, if desired. Get the complete 
story — send coupon below. 

Special information, specifications 
and services to architects and build- 
ers on installations in new dwellings, 
hospitals, hotels, office and apartment 
buildings. 


OLSCREENS 


ELLA °° 
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Nepeta mussini. The delicate lav- 
ender blooms of Nepeta mussini are 
so lovely when arranged with pink 
columbines that it more than justi- 
fies its candidacy for the cutting 
garden on this score alone. The 
soft gray-green foliage is also of 
very pleasant texture. A few 
clumps are usually all that one 
needs, and as the plants grow 
older they must be cut back 
vigorously in order to keep them 
within bounds. 





Phlox. The paniculata varieties 
are the old stand-bys in many a 
garden and offer a wealth of mate- 
rial for midsummer bloom. There 
are hundreds of varieties from 
which to choose the few that 
deserve a place in the cutting 
garden. Mrs. Jenkins is an excel- 
lent white, late-blooming and a 
vigorous grower. Rijnstroom is a 
strikingly lovely shade of brilliant 
rose-pink and is very free-flowering. 
Maid Marian is a good lilac in 
color, and Enchantress is a bright 
salmon pink with a darker eye. 
Miss Lingard, which is of another 
type, is particularly desirable not 
only because of its lovely white 
flowers, but also for its excellent 
foliage, which is a deep, glossy 
green. It is one of the first of the 
tall growing sorts to come into 
bloom, and it flowers pretty well 
through the season. 

The dainty, spring-flowering 
Phlox divaricata is a very lovely 
thing, and a few dozen plants in the 
cutting garden will enable one to 
pick freely. The flowers are a soft 
lavender-blue and are delightful 
when arranged with tulips or col- 
umbines and other spring blooms. 





Thalictrums. The various Thalic- 
trums, although so different in 
character, are all lovely as cut 
flowers. T. adiantifolium, with its 
finely cut foliage and its delicate 
heads of bloom, is a welcome addi- 
tion in any cutting garden. It 
thrives in sun and in partial shade 
and blooms early in June. T. 
aquilegifolium can be obtained in 
both white and lavender shades, 
and although it lacks the fairy-like 
quality of its maidenhair cousin, it 
is of great value for cutting. Per- 
haps the loveliest of the group is 
T. dipterocarpum, and it is unfor- 
tunate that this is so seldom seen in 
gardens. It is a bit more tempera- 
mental than the others, but within 
the confines of the cutting garden it 
can usually be coaxed into luxu- 
riant bloom. The flowers, which 
come in mid-August, are mauve in 
color with yellow stamens. It is a 
perfectly exquisite thing, and once 
you have seen it you will never be 
content to be without it. 









convenience and utility to my home. 






Name — 





RotscreeN Company, 832 Main St., Pella, Iowa 


Please send illustrated booklet showing how Rolscreens can add beauty, 
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Salvia. Among the Salvias there 
are three that well deserve a place 
in the cutting garden — S. azurea, 
S. azurea grandiflora, var. pitcheri, 
and §. farinacea. S. azurea comes 
into bloom in August and the flow- 


ers, which are a clear azure blue, 
are very decorative. The pitcher 
variety is very similar in habit and 
form, but blooms later in the sea- 
son, from early September until 
frost, and the flowers are a deep 
gentian blue. The cultural require- 
ments of these two are very similar, 
The plants should be kept pinched 
back early in the season in order to 
make them stocky, and ‘careful 
staking is necessary. 





S. farinacea is less hardy than the 
others and may very satisfactorily 
be treated as an annual. If the 
seeds are sown in April the plants 
will come into flower by mid Julie 
and from then until frost they will 
give generous bloom. The flowers 
are a delicate lavender and are 
borne on graceful spikes which 
droop ever so slightly at the tip. 


_ ANNUALS 


The annuals offer a wealth of 
material for the cutting garden, and 
as many as possible should be in- 
cluded in every planting scheme. 
The tall-growing ageratums such 
as Blue Perfection are the best for 
cutting and will bloom throughout 
the entire season. The Antirrhi- 
nums, both the tall and the inter- 
mediate types, are very decorative 
as cut flowers, and will give gener- 
ous bloom for many months. 
Nelrose is one of the best of the 
pink varieties, Romance is a new 
variety of a crushed-strawberry 
color, Prima Donna is an apricot 
pink, and some of the deep reds 
such as Indian Summer are very 
striking. Arctotis grandis, with its 
daisy-like flowers, is very effective 
in mixed bouquets, and the asters, 
both single and double varieties, 
are always lovely for cutting. The 
cape-marigolds, Dimorphothecas, 
are very gay and charming and 
may now be obtained in a soft apri- 
cot shade. 

The beautiful annual larkspurs 
come in pink, rose, blue, lavender, 
and white and are superb for cut- 
ting. Salpiglossis may be obtained 
in glorious colors, purple, veined 
with gold, and deep wine red, and 
is well worth growing. The 
French and Aztec marigolds and 
zinnias may be counted upon to 
give generous bloom even in the 
worst of seasons, and although 
they lack the refinement of many 
of our other garden favorites, they 
can be used most effectively as cut 
flowers. 

Sweet peas are more happily at 
home in the cutting garden than 
anywhere else, and there are few 
flowers that are lovelier for table 
decoration. There is something 
so graceful and so utterly charming 
about them. Their cultural re 
quirements will depend somewhat 
upon the locality, but on the whole 
they love a deep, rich soil, abun- 
dant moisture, and cool growing 
weather. 
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Made of asbestos fibres and Portland cement 
combined under pressure, Salem Shingles are fire- 
proof and everlasting. They may be had in soft 
grays and greens, warm reds and browns. 

Your own architect will assist you in selecting 
the Salem Roof for your house—or write to Archi- 
tectural Service, Johns-Manville, 41st Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


L; is now possible to achieve a perfect balance 
. i between house and roof no matter what style 
10 > ae or period is concerned. This can be accomplished 


the ; 
ugh with a Salem Roof. 


re : Developed under the supervision of a prominent 
oa architect, Salem Shingles are authentic in design 
and texture. In addition, they have the soft, 
fee ; weather-beaten beauty of shingles aged by years. 
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THIS SALEM ROOF BLENDS PERFECTLY WITH HOUSE AND SETTING 
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makes old froors new 


Here is a chemist’s discovery 
that does away with the fuss and 
fumes of varnish removers, alco- 
hol, benzine, gasoline, smelly 
bleaches! Does away with lame 
backs and “sandpaper hands“! 


For Double X is not just another 
“cleaner” or “remover” but a 
wholly new idea that has been 
put to the test on thousands of 
floors. Double X is double-action. 
In ONE swift stroke of brush or 
mop it makes varnish vanish and 
bleaches the floor, ready for refin- 
ishing. All you need is a can of this 
white magic, a pail of boiling 
water, a brush or mop and a bit 
of steel wool. Simple; safe; sure! 


And Double X goes a long way, 
too. A pound can holds enough 
to “do over” an average floor— 
yet it costs but 75c at any paint 
or hardware store.The 4 oz. car- 
ton is for smaller clean-up jobs. 
See coupon for free trial offer. 





Mail this coupon for free trial package 


Schalk Chemical Co., 348 E. 2nd St., Los Angeles 
Please send me, free, a 25¢ ‘“Get- Acquainted 
Package’ of Double X Floor Cleaner. [Hi] 


NAME 








ADDRESS 
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BULBS AND TUBERS 





Dabhlias. These make possible 
many a brilliant display during the 
days of late summer and autumn, 
and what a glorious range of color 
they offer! Some of the giant 
types, when trained to a single 
stem, are too large and overwhelm- 
ing to be really beautiful for house 
decoration, and some of the more 
modest varieties are far more useful. 
The miniature pompons are very 
jolly and last exceedingly well 
when cut. Daisy is an early and 
very free-flowering variety, sal- 
mon-rose in color, Catharine is a 
primrose yellow, Janet a rich deep 
red, and Sunset an orange-scarlet. 
Among the decoratives Charm is an 
excellent burnt orange, Dolly Var- 
den a delightful shade of cameo 
pink, Sagamore a light saffron 
yellow, and Salmon Perfection a 
good, clear salmon pink. Break 
0’ Day is of the cactus type and is 
very fine for cutting, being a light, 
luminous yellow. The dwarf 
Mignon bedding dahlia, Firebrand, 
is exceedingly fine, being an in- 
describable blend of scarlet and 
orange. It may be readily grown 
from seed and will come into bloom 
within three months from sowing. 
Among the Coltness hybrids one is 
sure to obtain some lovely colors, 
and the blooms, which are single 
in form, are particularly good as 
cut flowers. 





Gladiolus. They should be grown 
in generous quantities for cutting, 
and it is wise to plant them in suc- 
cession from May until mid-July in 
order that their period of bloom 
may extend over as long a time as 
possible. The primulinus varieties 
are probably the most satisfactory 
for cut-flower arrangements, as 
they possess a daintiness and charm 
which are somewhat lacking in the 
giant types. Alice Tiplady is a 
glorious saffron orange, Jewell a 
light salmon pink, Souvenir a pure 
golden yellow. The primulinus 
hybrids are very inexpensive and 
most of the colors are lovely. A few 
may prove to be difficult shades, 
but these can be discarded at time 
of blooming. 





Tritonias. With their vivid 
blooms which are like tongues of 
flame, tritonias may be used for 
very striking flower arrangements. 
They range in color from bright 
scarlet to orange and yellow, and 
may be obtained in named varieties. 


Narcissus. These are among the 
indispensables, and a few dozen 
bulbs will give a wealth of bloom. 
If varieties are selected with care, 
the flowering period may be pro- 
longed for many weeks. Emperor 
and Empress are old stand-bys in 
the trumpet class and are unfail- 
ingly good. King Alfred is one of 
the finest in this group. Sir Watkin 
is lovely as a cut flower and will 
come a little later, Mrs. Langtry 
of the Leedsii group is a perfect 
joy, and some of the giant Leedsii 
such as Lord Kitchener and Czarina 
are superb. The lovely poets nar- 
cissus brings the season to a close 
and is delightful when arranged 
with Darwin tulips and other 
spring flowers. 





Tulips. Among the glories of the 
spring garden, tulips are outstand- 
ing, and as one never seems to have 
enough, a small plot in the cutting 
garden for them will be a source of 
great satisfaction. The Cottage 
tulips, the Darwins, and _ the 
Breeders are the best for cutting. 
Moonlight is a soft, luminous 
yellow, Inglescomb Pink an ex- 
cellent clear pink, La Reve an un- 
usual shade of silvery rose. Clara 
Butt is one of the old-fashioned 
variety, very inexpensive, and ex- 
traordinarily satisfactory for cut- 
ting, being a good, clear rose. 
Louis XIV is a deep purple, edged 
with gold, and The Bishop is one 
of the finest of the clear purples. 


Combinations for Cut-Flower 
Arrangements 
Tulip, Clara Butt 
Poets narcissus 
Phlox divaricata 





Heuchera sanguinea 
Thalictrum minus adiantifolinm 


Aquilegia, Farquhar’s Pink 





Aquilegia, long-spurred hybrids 
Bleedingheart 
Nepeta mussini 





Delphinium (second bloom) 

Gladiolus, primulinus hybrids in 
shades of pink, salmon, apricot 

Artemisia vulgaris lactiflora 





Thalictrum dipterocarpum 


Gladiolus, Jewell 





Salvia farinacea 
Antirrhinum, Nelrose 
Arctotis grandis 
Ageratum 





Anemone, Queen Charlotte 
Salvia azurea grandiflora 
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scientist, I suppose, would group 
them according to genus and spe- 
cies and tell you all about the pines, 
the firs, the junipers, and the 
spruces. Being just a practical dirt 
gardener, however, I think I shall 


take them up from the standpoint 
most necessary for you to consider 
— that of size and form. You will 
know whether you want in any 
given spot a tall slender column, a 
nicely rounded globe, or an irregu- 








RICHNESS and 
CHARACTER 


WALL-TEX 





WALL COVERINGS 


ACKGROUNDS of Wall-Tex 

create an atmosphere of quality, 
a feeling of richness that makes every 
room more lovely and impressive. 
Here are soft, pastel colorings—dis- 
tinctive patterns of character on a 
coated fabric foundation—beauty and 
utility in that perfect balance which 
every home owner has hoped to find. 


Here is new richness—in a durable 
wall covering. No need to worry 
about dust streaks or grease spots. 
Simply wipe them off your Wall-Tex 
walls with a damp cloth. Or wash 
Wall-Tex with mild soap and watet 
— without the slighest harm. 


Here, too, is a wall covering that re- 
sists scufing—and the fabric protects 
against ugly plaster cracks. After years 
of service Wall-Tex still possesses its 
original beauty. If ever you wish to 
redecorate your Wall-Tex walls, this 
fabric covering can be painted with 
perfect results. 


Ask your decorator or dealer to show 
you beautiful new patterns of Wall- 
Tex fabric coverings —or mail the 
coupon for newest samples and free 
booklet on interior decoration. 





ere Core 
COLUMBUS COATED 

Lee FABRICS CORPORATION 

: Dept. Z-3, Columbus, Ohio 
Send samples of newest Wall- 

Tex patterns and free, illustrated booklet 

containing color chart and many suggestions 

on interior decoration by Virginia Hami 


Name —_ 
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No garden is mod- 
ern without the 
colorful beauty, ex- 
quisite fragrance 
and fascinating 
interest of a modern Water Lily Pool. Every 
arden has room for a small pool or a simple 
tub-garden of Water Lilies. 


New 1932 Catalog FREE 
A beautiful new 48-page catalog, filled with 
helpful information. Describes and illustrates 
in full color our immense collections of Water 
Lilies, Aquatic Plants and Ornamental Fishes. 
Write now for your FREE copy. 
*Beau-Ideal” Collection 

5 gorgeous, hardy Water Lilies. Each one 

a beauty of different color. An "ia 

value at the special price o 

See $9.00 

Oriental Garden Collection 

3 lovely Water Lilies of different colors. 

1 each of Cattail, Water Hyacinth, 

Water Iris and Water Arum. All 

RR in 0s Ne ireea esacos $ 7.50 

Special Fish Collection 

12 Goldfishes, 2 Calico fishes, 6 each of 

Tadpoles, Jap and Ramshorn Snails, 

2 Clams, 2 Salamanders and ship- 


ping can.... $5.50 | ; 













) ~ Saddle River 
New Jersey 


| ckepiinc 
2308 Brookside {ili 
Avenue ; 











Send for Joseph H. Dodson's 
interesting book — ‘ Your 
Bird Friends and How To Win 
Them.” Beautifully illustrated 
with more than 50 actual 
photographs of bird life. Mr. 
Dodson, long recognized as 
America’s foremost bird au- 
thority, tells all about attract- 
ing birds to your premises 
the kind of Houses, Feeding 
Stations, Shelters and Baths 
they prefer. 

You will get untold pleasure 
from the song birds — listen- 
ing to their cheery songs and 
watching their interesting 
habits. They are useful too, as 
they destroy cut-worms, bugs, 
moths, flies, mosquitoes and 
other destructive insects. 


Four Room Wren 


THINK OF IT, a 
family of martins on 
your premises will de- 
Stroy thousands of 
mosquitoes a day. 
They capture them on 
the fly. Dodson’s Bird 
Houses are a perma- 
hent investment... 
last a lifetime. There 
isa Dodson house for ° 
qvery desirable bird. ene Sol 

A for the Dodson Style Martin easy raising 

sent Free. House, 22-in. pole. $26.00. 





Joseru H. Donson, Inc., “Bird Lodge” 


55 Harrison St. Kankakee, II. 











| A GUIDE TO GOOD BOOKS 


Let the Publishers’ pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly be your guide to what’s new 
in the world of ‘best-sellers’. Whether 
it’s Fiction, Biography, Drama, Mystery, 
Poetry or Philosophy—if it’s new, you'll 
find it in the pages of the Atlantic. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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lar mass. I shall try to tell you 
what you can buy to fit that need. 

For convenience then I have 
grouped the evergreens roughly 
into five classes according to their 
approximate form, and have listed 
several of the more easily obtain- 
able varieties for each group. Iam 
giving both the botanical and the 
so-called common name of each as 
listed in Standardized Plant Names. 
Not all catalogues are consistent in 
their naming, but with both terms 
given I think you can find what 
you want. 

I am leaving out the real trees 
such as the Austrian, white, and 
Scotch pines; the Norway, Alberta, 
and blue Colorado spruces; the 
Douglas-fir, and the hemlocks. 
They are highly effective in parks 
and on extensive grounds, but they 
are out of scale on lots the size of 
yours and mine. 

The tall narrow sorts of ever- 
greens make up Group A. In 
California the most popular mem- 
ber of this group is the Italian 
cypress (Cupressus sempervirens), 
which is not hardy in colder cli- 
mates. Suitable for your part of 
the country (New York State) 
there are several varieties of juniper 
which have the same form and are 
entirely dependable. Among the 
best of these are column Chinese 
juniper (Juniperus chinensis pyramid- 
alis), a marrow dense column 
which someone has aptly described 
as a ‘twenty-foot exclamation 
mark that is a real accent’; Colo- 
rado juniper (J. scopulorum), an 
ornamental shrub of silver green; 
Swedish juniper (J. communis sue- 
cica), a striking plant which even- 
tually reaches a height of twenty 
feet; and pyramidal redcedar (J. 
virginiana pyramidalis), twenty feet, 
very upright, and of a good color 
all the year. 

Group B is broader and not so 
tall, roughly conical in shape. 
The common redcedar (Juniperus 
virginiana) has a number of trade 
varieties, such as silver redcedar 
(J. virginiana glauca), which slowly 
attains a height of from fifteen to 
twenty feet, and has foliage of a 
distinct bluish tinge; Cannart red- 
cedar (J. virginiana cannarti), of 
about the same height, with very 
dense, dark green overlapping foli- 
age; Schott redcedar (J. virginiana 
schotti), fifteen feet, with yellow- 
green foliage. In this group be- 
long also many of the arborvitaes. 
There are two general divisions of 
these: American (Thuja occidentalis), 
and Oriental, or Chinese (Thuja 
orientalis). The latter, frequently 
listed by nurserymen as Biotas, 
have some lovely varieties among 
them, but as they are not reliably 
hardy in the North they are 
not recommended for your garden. 
The Ware, or Siberian, arborvitae 
(Thuja occidentalis wareana) is a 
very hardy plant, maturing at a 
height of six or eight feet. It is 
bluntly conical in shape and has 
heavy dark green foliage — an ex- 
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cellent variety for foundation plant- 
ings. The Japanese yew (Taxus 
cuspidata) is of slow growth, does 
well in shade, is able to resist ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and is 
probably the best all-around yew 
grown in this country. Get ac- 
quainted with it if you have the 
opportunity. Its dwarf variety 
belongs in Group D. 

Group C is rounded in form. The 
very dwarf sorts are suitable for 
planting in tubs as well as at the 
base of the house. The Mugho 
pine (Pinus montana mughus),Wood- 
ward arborvitae (Thuja occidentalis 
woodward?), and American globe 
arborvitae (Thuja occidentalis glo- 
bosa) are the best known and most 
easily obtainable of this group. 
These are very symmetrical in 
growth and are especially useful 
in formal plantings. 

Group D is a fairly low-grow- 
ing, half-erect sort with irregular 
branching, often of greater width 
than height. Of these Pfitzer juni- 
per (Juniperus chinensis pfitzertana) 
is — the most popular — and 
deservedly so. Its grayish-green 
shoots spread out gracefully in all 
directions to a diameter and height 
of about five feet. The Koster red- 
cedar (J. virginiana kosteri) has a 
very irregular branching similar to 
Pfitzer’s juniper, but is lower. It 
too is excellent. Savin juniper (J. 
sabina) is an upright, much- 
branched shrub which reaches a 
height of four feet; it is a good 
foundation plant, particularly use- 
ful in locations of smoky atmos- 
phere. Dwarf Japanese yew (Taxus 
cuspidata nana) is a picturesque 
shrub with irregular branches two 
to three feet in height and almost 
twice as wide. 

Group E is composed of prostrate 
evergreens. An extremely hardy 
and adaptable plant in this group 
is the creeping juniper (Juniperus 
horizontalis), bluish green in color. 
It is an excellent ground cover for 
banks, rocky slopes, or sandy, ex- 
posed places. A Western variety 
of this (J. horizontalis douglas), 
known as the Waukegan juniper, 
is a very low, trailing form with 
bluish foliage which in autumn 
takes on a purplish tone. Tamarix 
Savin (J. sabina tamariscifolia) is a 
vigorous prostrate form about a 
foot in height, with a spread of six 
to eight feet. These three junipers 
are not at all fussy as to soil condi- 
tions or climate, and are desirable 
for planting on rough slopes or for 
rock gardens. Both Group D and 
Group E are used for facing down 
taller shrubs. 

The Retinosporas, listed in cata- 
logues as Chamaecyparis, are beau- 
tiful and distinctive evergreens, but 
as they are not always hardy, I 
have hesitated to recommend them. 
You might ask some near-by 
nurseryman what their chances are 
in your vicinity. The best varieties 
are perhaps Plume Retinospora, 
Moss Retinospora, and dwarf 
Hinoki cypress (Chamaecyparis pisi- 
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Be it ever so humble... 


Dogs want but little here below, but it’s 
a rare dog lover who doesn’t do everything 
he can to make his pet comfortable. 
Hodgson kennels insure proper cleanliness 
and ventilation. The modest cottage shown 
here is 2% x 4 ft. Made of enduring red 
cedar. Floors and roof detachable for clean- 
ing. The interior is shellacked; exterior 
painted. Price $20. The Hodgson booklet 
AX-3 shows kennels, playhouses, trellises, 


fences, greenhouses, poultry-houses, bird 


houses, garden houses and furniture. 





* E. F. HODGSON CO. 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 








Destroy 
injurious 
insect pests 


with WLILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY, for 
over a quarter of a century the nationally rec- 
ognized standard insecticide Harmless to 
humans, clean and easy to apply. Recommen- 
ded by officers and members of the Garden 
Club of America 





Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark.- Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 








Trade Mark Regutered 
Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum 
Spray 

Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRE- 
THRUM spray. Easily controls more resistant 
type of insect such as MEXICAN BEAN 
BEETLE, Japanese Beetle, Red Spider, Rose 
Chafer, Cabbage Worm, White Fly, etc. Complete, 
requiring only a dilution with water. Gallon $10. 


Wilson’s Scale-O 

Now is the time to use Wilson's Scale-O... 
the powerful dormant spray so necessary to 
the successful growth of fruit and other trees. 

ale-O kills Scale insects and eggs even in 
‘inter. Mixes readily in cold water . . . covers 
rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon, $2.00; 
5 gallons, $9.00. 
“Insects and Their Control,” by Andrew Wilson. 
383 pages, 188 illustrations. $2.50 Postpaid 


Cindreiltih 


Dept. B3 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
OHIO BRANCH FLORIDA BRANCH 
710 E. 113th St. 614 56th St. 
Cleveland West Palm Beach 
CALIFORNIA BRANCH 
245 N. Fries Ave. Wilmington 














THE LITTLE 
GARDEN SERIES 


Edited by 


MRS. FRANCIS KING 


The George Robert White Medal of 
Honor, awarded to Mrs. King by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, is the highest horticultural 
honor in the United States. It has 
never before been awarded to a 
woman. It places on Mrs. King’s 
writing the seal of authority. 


1. Tue Litrte Garpen 
By Mrs. Francis King 
2. DesiGN IN THE LitrLe GaRDEN 
By Fletcher Steele 
3. Variety IN THE LitrLe GARDEN 
By Mrs. Francis King 
4. Peontes in THE LitTLE GARDEN 
By Mrs. Edward Harding 
5. Tue Litrte Garpen ror Little 
Money 
By Kate Brewster 
6. Roses in THE LittLe GarRDEN 
By G. A. Stevens 
7. Tue Litrte Kircuen Garden 
By Dorothy Giles 
8. Iris In THE LittLe GaRDEN 
By Ella Porter McKinney 
9. Sprinc IN THE LittLe GARDEN 
By Frances Edge McIlvaine 


$1.75 each at all booksellers 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street Boston 











POSITIVE PROTECTION AGAINST INTRUSION 


Your family and property have the right to the protec- 
tion of “intrusion insurance’’ just as logically as fire 


insvrance. 


A sturdy Stewart Fence of Iron Picket or Chain Link 
Wire bars obnoxious persons. It protects your lawn, 


gardens and shrubbery. 


The name and address of the Stewart Fence man in 
your vicinity together with illustrated catalog, will be 


sent On request. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


' 801 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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fera plumosa, C. pisifera squarrosa, 
and C. obtusa nana, respectively). 
These have a delightful feathery 
foliage that gives a most pleasing 
variety to the texture of the foun- 
dation planting. 

In selecting your deciduous 
shrubs, remember that foliage is 
perhaps even more important than 
flowers. The foliage you have with 
you for many months, while the 
blossoms last only two or three 
weeks. Hardiness, permanence, 
and a neat, compact form are addi- 
tional points to be checked. With 
deciduous shrubs, as with ever- 
greens, perennials, and other plant 
materials,you need to consider ulti- 
mate size. If you want a low-grow- 
ing shrub, it is better to plant a 
dwarf variety rather than try to 
keep a rampant grower sufficiently 
cut back. 

Your specific problem in selecting 
your shrubbery is to choose plants 
which are in character with your 
house. General considerations are 
to procure as wide a range as possi- 
ble in blooming season, and to be 






sure to include shrubs which will 
furnish attractive autumn and 
winter foliage and berried fruits, 
Remember, too, that while the old 
stand-bys such as forsythia, mock- 
orange, deutzia, weigela, and lilac 
are still favorites, they now come in 
improved varieties — and a good 
variety takes no more space and 
care than does an ordinary one, 
Since you will have to keep these 
same points in mind in choosing 
shrubs for border and hedge, it 
might be well to leave the discus- 
sion of individual kinds until next 
time. 

You can well afford to wait until 
fall or next spring to put in part of 
your shrubs, either deciduous or 
evergreen, though it might be well 
to make as complete a plan as possi- 
ble now so that you can make a 
proper adjustment of space. You 
can always change your mind about | 
things, you know. Keep your note- | 
book at hand for recording the 
shrubs you particularly like—their 
blooming season, foliage, habit of 
growth, and appearance in the fall. 
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wonderful guide to the shopper 
and can save many a sad mistake. 
The illustrations show the two 
houses used as examples at the 
Washington Conference. They 
were developed through the three 
steps of procedure already noted. 
Step number four consisted in total- 
ing the entire number of determined 
units for the whole house. The budg- 
et allowance for the three-room 
apartment was $250. The budget 
allowance for the five-room apart- 
ment was $450. In the three-room 
apartment, the required number of 
units —not furnishing items — 
totaled 25, thus establishing a 
monetary value of $10 for each 
unit. In the five-room apartment, 
the required number of units was 
45, thus establishing a $10 mone- 
tary value for each unit. In each 
case, therefore, the limit of cost for 
an easy-chair — which according 
to the fundamental unit scale 
counts as one unit — was $10. 
The sofa, counting as three units, 
could not exceed $30. The rug, 
counting as one unit, could not 
exceed $10. The small table, 
counting as one-quarter unit, could 
not exceed $2.50. The curtains, 
counting for each window as one 
half unit, could not exceed $5 per 
window. Reference to plans and 
unit scale make this point clear. 
Sometimes revision may be neces- 
sary when the monetary unit is 
first worked out. The total num- 
ber of units may be too great for 
the sum to be expended — thus 
bringing the money value of the 
unit so low as to be impracticable. 
In that case, the number of articles 


must be reduced to the point where 
the individual sum represents ac- 
tual purchasing power. Often 
those pieces can be eliminated 
temporarily, but may be bought 
another year. Although the plans 
show two schemes, both estimated 
at low costs, the advantages are 
just as great for those of higher 
cost levels. As the report of the 
cummittee says, ‘The principle 
underlying it being sound, it 
makes no difference whether the 
total of the furnishing budget is 
$250 or $2500.’ 

In the given illustrations, each 
item was shopped for and the plan 
proved to be a workable one. The 
experienced decorators doing the 
testing likewise have applied it to 
problems where the means are 
more ample — with correspond- 
ingly satisfactory results. 

The flexibility of the plan with 
its logical balancing of relative 
values supplies a long-felt want. 
It starts the homemaker at a point 
of judgment which usually 1s 
reached only through years of 
experience in buying and wide 
knowledge of market conditions. 
It eliminates the dangers of unwise 
exaggeration of interest in any one 
direction without curtailing pos- 
sibilities. The actual character of 
the room is wide-open to personal 
tastes and peculiarities. There 1s 
none of the dangerous tendency 
toward standardization upon 4 
‘set’ or ‘suite’ or the usual stereo- 
typed set-ups. Mr. Pescheret has 
done a fine piece of work in evolv- 
ing this plan, and the committee 
has given it strong endorsement. 
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Gardens where lilies bloom 
never lose their charm 


These ‘‘aristocrats of the garden” give that distinction so much 
sought in the perennial garden. Our nearly forty years’ experience 

’ in the growing of Hardy Lilies ensures your success. Five pages of 
our 1932 Garden Book are devoted to Hardy Lilies and we give a 
special three-page sheet of cultural directions with each order. 
Here is a selection of 


Lilies suitable for Spring planting 


that will produce flowers from June until Autumn: 
COMPLETE COLLECTION HALF COLLECTION 


54 Bulbs 27 Bulbs $750 
$ 1 4. (sz of each (rence of each 7 —_ 
(Actual value if purchased separately $18.25) 
EARLY MEDIUM LATER FLOWERING 
L. hansoni L. regale L. batemanniae 
—Orange —Pink and White —Apricot 
L. elegans L. longiflorum L. auratum 
—Red —White —Gold-banded 
L.croceum L. superbum L. speciosum 
—B —Orange-yellow —Pink 


OF Garden Book abounds with many similar offers of Ferns and Wild- 
flowers, besides a large assortment of the choicest Hardy Perennials. 
Now is the time to order for Spring planting. Send for our Garden Book. 
It is FREE. Let it aid you in your selection. 


F, H. HORSFORD, Box B-1, CHARLOTTE, VT. 
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7 THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE gives help in 

j the thousand and one problems that arise in 

connection with the rearing of children from 
crib to college. It tells in an interesting and 
practical way of the successful child rearing 
methods used by other parents and presents 

the latest findings and sound guidance of 
leading doctors, educators, psychologists and 

other child specialists. It is published with the 
official coéperation of four great universities. 

On its Editorial Advisory Board are more 
than 50 of the leading authorities on child 

rearing and parental education. 





TAKE THE GUESSWORK 


Out of Rearing Children! 


Reg. Price Special to You 





Parents’ Magazine............... . $2.00 i] $4.25 
House Beautiful .................. 3.00 { (Save 75c) 


| The Parents’ Magazine, 114 E. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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FLOWERS FOR CUTTING 














IF YOU would pick io your heart's content, plot your cutting garden. In it you 
may realize a most cherished ambition: an abundance of flowers — for the 
house, for decoration and, best of all, to give away to your friends. 


Marigolds Blue Lace Flower. Godetia Sweet Peas 
Cynoglossum Arctotis grandis © Heuchera Nepeta Mussini 
alpiglossis Anemone japonica Dianthus Water Lilies 
Dwarf Dahlias Double Hollyhocks Wallflower Artimesia 
Meadow Rue lactiflora 


Yellow Day Lily Anchusa 





Check the varieties you would like to have and we 
will have the catalogs sent you from the nurseries. 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 


_. ee Address 
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CHINESE 


(or SIBERIAN) E L M 


The picture tells the story 
Compare the American Elm at right, 7 feet high when planted in 1917, with the row of 
Chinese Elms at left, only three feet high when planted in 1918. Picture taken in 1924, 
A row of beautiful matured shade trees in six short years. 


For Street Planting, Wind Breaks, Screens or Individual Lawn Trees 
There are two strains of Chinese Elm. Our stock is genuine North China Strain, guaran- 
teed, as introduced by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Very hardy, it thrives in any climate from bleak Saskatchewan to torrid Arizona. It 
leaves out early in Spring and retains its foliage until late Fall. The tree is gracefulin form 
and very adaptable to shaping as desired. Onall points this Chinese Elm is one of the 
most valuable trees everintroduced into America. 

Complete descriptions of these true Chinese Elms that grow 27 feet in 6 years, together 
with hundreds of other choice fruit and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, plants, ever- 
greens, perennials, etc. with illustrations in color are in our 1932 Catalogue Mailed 
free on request. Write for it to 


GLEN BROS., INC. 
Glenwood Nursery (Est. 1866) 
“We furnish the home—OU TDOORS"” 


The fastest growing 


tree we know! 


1762 Main Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Have you had “bad luck” with 
Grass Seed? 


How much care did you use in buying it? 
A lot of grass seed, you know, contains a 
high percentage of worthless chaff and 
cheap annuals, such as Timothy, and is dear 
at any price. Dreer’s fine, recleaned, new 
crop grass seed is free of these and pro- 
duces smooth, velvety green lawns. 


See Pages 6 and 7 of Dreer’s 1932 Garden 
Book for descriptions of the varieties and 
advice on how to get the best results with 
them. This authoritative work will be sent 
free on request to those interested in grass 
seed, vegetable and flower seeds, roses, 
perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DREERS 


Dept. H 
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Flowers for the | 
Connoisseur! 


| A Collection of Rare Distinction 
and Unusual Charm 


Tithonia 
Speciosa 
—Golden 
flower of 
the Incas. 
A superb 
exotic (8 to 
10 ft. tall) 
with deep- 
ly indented 
oliagecov- 
ered with 
Tithonia Speciosa vanes 
scarlet blossoms. Splendid background. 
Pkt. $1.00 
Nasturtium Golden Gleam —a double, 
sweet scented variety of a bright golden 
color. Pkt. 25c 
Nicotiana, Crimson Bedder—a dwarf 
variety of pyramidal habit producing a mass 
of rich, dark crimson flowers. Very striking. 
50c 
Annual Summer Chrysanthemum — 
gayly variegated in color and markings. Long 
blooming, easily grown, they are extremely 
effective in vase or garden. Pkt. 25c 
Carnation, Glory of the Riviera — new 
strain of the famous garden carnations of 
Southern France. Blooms from midsummer 
to frost. Very fragrant. Mixed. Pkt. 60c 
Escholtzia, Ramona — a lovely new poppy 
of a pale, glittering coppery gold. Extremely 
large and heavily frilled, Pkt. 25c 
Marigold, Ranunculoides — a tall variety 
of an unusually rich, dark brown color. 
Pkt. 25c 
New Single Fringed Petunia, Giant Cop- 
per Red — A new color in petunias, very 
rich and striking. Pkt. $1.00 
Salvia Farinacea — long spikes of loosely 
clustered pale blue flowers rising high above 
the foliage and long blooming. Splendid 
background. Pkt. 50c 
Cut-and-come-again Stock, Double 
Salmon Pink — Very decorative indoors or 
out. Pkt. 25c 
Dahlia Flowered Zinnia, Oriole — Gigan- 
tic size, very double with gorgeous orange and 
gold coloring. Pkt. 50c 
Pansy— Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont—A 
beautiful golden apricot unmarred by mark- 
ings. P $1.00 


THE COLLECTION 
(a $6.35 value) for $5.00 
Send for our BOOK_FOR GARDEN LOVERS 


— 35¢ a copy 





? 














WATERLILIES 


New interest and beauty in your garden with 
a fascinating Water Lily Pool. Gorgeous 
colors, exquisite fragrance, the easiest part of 
the garden to care for with plenty of flowers 
in a short time after planting. Planit now! 
Complete Water Garden Postpaid $3. 


Plant California Water Lilies for their 
hardiness. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Illustrated Booklet FREE. 40 pages of Water Lily 
lore. Tells how to make a Water Lily Garden; 
care of Water Lilies. Many natural color pictures. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box HB-3 Since 1876 Hynes, California 








Comprehensive assortment at $3 to 
$65 each. Write for quotations on 
quantity and colors desired, 


FRENCH LILACS 
Sixty best varieties available from our 
collection of 180 kinds. Write for sug- 
gestions according to the space you 
may have available. 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 125, Weiser Park, Pa. 











GUARANTEED ROSE BUSHES- 


Regularly sell for $7. Choice of $ 
16 varieties: Talisman, Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Aaron Ward, etc. 


2 yr., field grown. Individually 
wrapped and tagged. Limited 
offer. Write for bargain catalog No. 131. 
GLENDALE DSTB. CO. (Est. 1921) y 
B . vp 


7015 Cooper Avenue rooklyn, N. 








JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
Flowering Crabs, Chinese Magnolias and a complete 
line of U. S. Government Inspected and Certified 
Nursery Stock. “Plant a Tree for Washington's Bi- 
centennial.’’ What could be more fitting or beautiful 
than the Flowering Cherry? Write for prices to 
A. E. WOHLERT, 922 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 
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Flvs you ever wished for an 
evergreen edging for your flower 
beds which does not need winter 
covering, but would be green and 
cheerful at this time of year when 
it ought to be spring but is n't? 
There is a dwarf variety of our own 
Canadian yew, called Taxus cana- 
densis stricta (Figure 1), which is 
perfect for those who want to 
garden north of the box line. 
Plant them about 9” apart. They 
may be kept trimmed if you wish 
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Fig. 1 


the hedge to be very precise, 
otherwise just pinch out straggly 
branches. Any pruning should be 
done once a year in April or early 
May. This yew may be obtained 
in 6’’ to 8” sizes, price $8.50 for 
ten plants, plus carriage. — Bay 
State Nurseries, Inc., North Abing- 
ton, Massachusetts. 





FOR a pool near the house it is 
rather nice to have a choice of 
waterlilies to give day and night 
bloom. It is such a disappointment 
to find the flowers all closed up 
just when you wish to have them 
look their best. By using two 
night-blooming tropical water- 
lilies — Rubra Rosea, deep red, 
and Juno, white — with August 
Koch, a day-blooming one which 
is wisteria violet, you will be sure 
to have some flower in bloom all 
through the summer. Do not put 
too many lilies in a pool, but allow 
twenty-five square feet for each 
plant. These tropical waterlilies 





are best newly planted every year, 
unless you have a greenhouse pool 
to winter them in. The collection 
of the above three lilies, called the 
‘Independence Tropical Trio,’ may 
be had for $5.00, sent express col- 
lect. — Witt1am_ Tricxer, INnc., 
Saddle River, New Jersey, or Inde- 
pendence, Ohio. 





FOR the small garden where every 
plant must bloom as long as pos- 
sible, the Hybrid Polyantha rose 
Else Poulsen (Figure 2) is a reliable 
find. It grows a little taller than 
the usual Polyantha roses, being 
2’-3’, and its rose-pink blooms are 
larger and borne in clusters from 
June until frost. It would be 
charming growing against a white 
clapboarded or a gray shingled 
cottage. Plants at 75 cents each, 
plus express, are to be had. — 
Henry A. Dreer, 1306 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. 




























Fig. 2 


THAT sunny corner against the 
house which is difficult to plant 
with evergreens is just the place 
for Cotoneaster horizontalis. See 
Figure 3. It sprawls against a 
rock or wall, but if planted by 
itself grows into a spreading lump 
3’ tall at most. Its gray bark 


and fishbone twigging make it 





THEN HAVE IN YOUR GARDEN 
THE FINEST GLADIOLI IN THE 
WORLD. This magnificent book of 
100 pages, beautifully illustrated 
makes it possible to have bulbs free 
from disease and insect pests. Kup. 
derd’s NEW LOW PRICES set q 
new standard of value even in a low 
rice year. Get this FREE B 
lied _with_surprises and SE 
TIONAL GLADIOLUS 
TIONS NEVER OFFERED BR. 
FORE. Kunderd is the originator of 
the Ruffled and Laciniated Gladiolj, 


jee wena eeeseneseceseassessseeseessessess, 


A. E. KUNDERD, 272 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, ind, 
Please send me the FREE 1932 Kunderd Gladiolus Book, 





















m LILIES 


We supply everything for the lily pool 
and indoor aquarium. Over 80 fish 
illustrated in natural color, also many 
water lilies. Special offer sent post- 
paid at proper planting time. One red, 
one blue and one white water lily all 
for three dollars. Large illustrated cat- 
alog sent free on request. 


Address 


BELDT’S AQUARIUM 
2144 Crescent Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburban- 
ites, Country Estates and 
Poultrymen. 

Low Prices—Easy Terms 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 


1094 33rd Ave.,S.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WATER LILIES—75 Varieties! 


ep HESE richly colored, fragrant, easy- 
® to-grow garden flowers may 

planted from April to September. Ours 
are the largest Aquatic Gardens in 
America. Every root guaranteed! iS 
beautiful Varieties to choose from in our 
eat Catalog. Send for it 












THE W. B. SHAW AQUATIC GARDENS 
Dept.H Kenilworth, Washington, D.C 


varieties hardy Iris, the garden's most 
artistic beautifiers, including Ambas- 
sadeur, the most richly colored Iris, 
gorgeous and fragrant, each labeled and 





all postpaid for only $1. Six orders only 
$5. Floral Booklet FREE. Send Now. 


A. B. Katkamier Macedon, New York 








Turn every bit of gat 


Turn Waste into Wealt den rubbish — leaves, 


cuttings 
straw, cornstalks, etc.—into real manure (best of fertiiows 
without animals by the simple ADCO process. You owe 
to yourself to know about this method. Particulars FREE. 


ADCO, 1730 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa 











. .) 
ef word to the ‘book-witse 
Do you know the books published by THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS? Many 0 
them have made history and many are proml- 
nent on ‘best-seller’ lists. For any information 
regarding their publications, write 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


[ Continued from page 228] 


jnteresting even without its small 
glossy leaves, which remain late 
into the autumn. The small white 
flowers in June are followed by 
red berries in the fall. This 
cotoneaster rather likes lime and 
should be planted from small pot- 
grown plants, as it resents dis- 
turbance later in life. Plants with 
a spread of 15” to 18” in 5’’ pots 
may be obtained at three for $2.50. 
— Tue Waysipe Garvens, Mentor, 
Obio. 





EARLIEST spring flowers are un- 
doubtedly the most appreciated. 
As a change from the modest 
snowdrop, the vivid Azalea muc- 
ronulatum (Figure 4) is a striking 
subject for that corner where the 
laurel and rhododendron are. Some 
warm days in March will open the 
brilliant light purple flowers. It is 
a color which, with yellow daf- 
fodils, is very fine in the bright 
spring sunshine. It likes an acid 
soil and should, for best effect, 
always be placed in front of an 
appropriate background, such as 
the broadleaved evergreens, or in 
front of evergreen vines like Exony- 


Fig. 4 


mus radicans and English ivy, 
which we so often use on walls. 
Do not plant it near orange-red 
brick. This azalea may be ob- 
tained in size 14’-2’ at $4.00 each, 
$35.00 for ten, express collect. — 
Bossink & Arxins, Ratherford, 
New Jersey. 





YOU can have a flowering cherry 
tree even if your gardening 1s 
limited to a city back yard, as long 
as it gets sun for part of the day. 

ne amiable cherry tree, which 
will grow for you in a narrow space 
because its branches are upright, is 
Prunus amanogawa. See Figure 5. 
It starts blooming when small, and 





the flowers are 
semi-double and 
pink, coming just 
after the early 
Japanese cherries. 
This tree is also 
very good for 
early spring ac- 
cents in the small 
perennial garden 
which is formal- 
ly laid out. Plant 
it as soon as pos- 
sible in thespring. 
Plants may be ob- 
tained 2’-3’ high 
for $2.00, and 
those 10’-12’ for 
$35.00. — A. E. 
WoutertT, The 
Garden Nurseries, 
Narberth, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Fig. 5 


WHO does not feel 
cheered by the first 
pussy willows? 
There is one with es- 
pecially large buds, 
called the French 
pussy willow (Fig- 
ure 6), which grows 
into a fairly tall 
shrub. It would 
make a good screen 
against the neigh- 
bor’s garage, or 
might be used as a 
hedge along a moist 
piece of ground 
where more space is available. Two 
plants, 2’-3’ high, may be bought 
for $1.00, or twelve for $5.00, trans- 
portation extra. — GLen Brortn- 
ERS, INc., 1762-1772 Main Street, 
Rochester, New York. 








SUNSHINE asters are charming 
for cutting. They are single asters 
with the centre yellow or quilled 
and lighter than the petals, as 
may be seen in Figure 7. They come 
in white with a cream centre, as 
well as various shades of pink and 
lavender-blues. They have long 
stems and keep well. Now is the 





Fig. 7 
time to start them from seed in a 
flat in a sunny window or in your 
cold frame or hotbed. A packet 
of seed of various colors costs only 
25 cents, postage prepaid. — A. E. 
KunbeERD, Goshen, Indiana. 
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Patent 
Applied for 


z= A New, Extra-Early 
Hardy Chrysanthemum 


ALADDIN gleams like burnished copper and gold, as 
rich in color as the tapestries of an Sanenes palace. 
From early August to late November, long stems carry 
three, four, and even five large, glorious blooms. Superb 
for decoration, lasting 10 days or more after cutting. 
Awarded gold medals and certificates of merit as the 
best Hardy Chrysanthemum of recent years. 

Strong plants, 3 in. pots, $1 ea., $9 for 10, $80 per 100 

6 plants at 10 rate, 25 at 100 rate 


Send your order today to our Mr. G. P. Stewart, and receive our 
1932 Catalogue with superb color picture of Aladdin, with list of 
flower and vegetable seeds, plants and garden supplies. 


SIRI AOE soston, sass. 








Swi All-purpose Fertilizer 
plus_fiumus 


the most for your money 
best for your plants 


Nature’s own method of fertilizing and it can’t be 
beat. Sold in BIG 34% bushel bags, finely ground 
peat moss-cow manure bedding, dehydrated, then 
processed to give you many, many times more food 
Sa value than common barnyard manure. At all good 
ee dealers. Let us tell you more about Driconure. 
ee Write. 
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ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 165-M John Si.,NEW YORK,NY. 








ee> Rock and Hardy Plants=e-» 


No Other Catalogue 
Like This 


Available in America 


T’S outstanding, in that it forestalls 
all possible failures by telling you 
exactly how to make sure of successes. 
It tells exactly what you want to know 
about the how, the when, and the where 
of planting hardy and rock plants. 
Furthermore, the whole catalogue 
was written by real garden loving 
humans. 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Of, 


Wayside Gardens 
MENTOR, OHIO 


America’s Finest Plants and Bulbs 


Send for it now, so you can order 
early, plant early, and get best results 
with Wayside Gardens Hardy Plants 
of known high quality. 
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Sua ROOM 
6-¢ x 139-0" 
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Liviaa ROOM 
1077 20°-8" 








Ir you are interested in this serv- 
ice, sign the coupon below, upon the 
receipt of which an application blank 


will be sent you. 


Home Builders’ Service Bureau 
The House Beautiful 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Sir: — 

I am interested in your plan for the 
certification of houses and should be glad 
to have you send me an application blank 
for this service. A self-addressed, stamped 


envelope is enclosed. 








Re 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL UJWill Certify the 
Plans of Your House 


AGAIN House Beautiful takes the lead and announces a new service for those 
who are planning to build and who, for one reason or another, must do so without 
the services of an architect. 


BRIEFLY, this service consists of the issuance of a Certificate of Merit for your 
house, after its plans and specifications have been thoroughly examined by the 
House Beautiful Home Builders’ Service Bureau. Its design, the convenience 
and economy of its plan, its placing on the lot, the correct use of reliable materials, 
the soundness of its construction according to the best recommended practice, 
and the reasonable extent of its mechanical equipment, will all be carefully 
evaluated. 


THE PROCEDURE is as follows: You send us your plans and specifi- 
cations for examination. We check them and score them according to our 
established rating for the Successful Small House. 


THE COST of this checking of drawings will be $10.00. If the plans and specifi- 
cations do not meet our requirements, a report will be sent you telling wherein the 
house failed to qualify, thus permitting you to remedy defects before construction 
is started. If the plans and specifications do rate a sufficient number of points 
to meet our requirements, you will receive with the report of its rating our 
handsomely printed Certificate of Merit. 


IF THE HOUSE IS THEN BUILT according to the plans and specifi- 
cations as we have approved them, you should be assured of: — 


I. A house of whose appearance you may be 5. A house on which it will be possible to get 
proud more accurate estimates of cost because of 
the completeness of the drawings and 


2. A house that is convenient to live in and specifications 





easy to operate 

6. A house on which loan institutions should 
be ready to advance a larger loan than 
they would consider without this guat- 


3%. A house whose carrying charges will be in 
proper proportion to its original cost 





STREET & NO. 


antee 


4. A house so soundly built that its deprecia- 
tion and repairs will be reduced to the 7%. A house that, if you are forced to sell, 
minimum should have a greater market value 





CITY & STATE 
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Becnsh Pikes 
ANEMONES! 


A great variety of these marvelous 
poppy-like flowers in wonderful color 
combinations. Blues with white bases; 

| Pinks with blue bases; Cream and 
Apricot shades in endless profusion. 
Truly a gem of the first water! Plant 
bulbs in May, 3 inches deep. 


25 bulbs.....$ 3.00 
50 bulbs..... 5.50 
100 bulbs..... 10.00 


GLORIOUS $ 
100 GtabioL 93.50 
Choicest Mixture—Including all the 
latest and most beautiful varieties such 
as the lovely Primulinus or Orchid 
Gladioli, running a gamut of subtle 
pastel shades from ivory yellow to an 
iridescent bronze such as mark the 
finest nasturtium collections. Start 
planting April 25th and every 3 weeks 
thereafter to July 15th and enjoy a 
long processional of beautiful bloom. 

A $7.00 Value for only $3.50 
or 50 Bulbs for $2.00 














mentioned see notes on page 232 
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IN THE BUILDING FIELD 





Book FOR GARDEN LOVERS—35c a copy 


Seeds 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. | 
58th St. & Madison Ave., New York City | 




















COVER 
EXHIBITIONS 





March 2-16 
KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City Art Institute 





March 28-April 9 
LOS ANGELES 


Architects Building and Material Exhibit 
Sth at Figueroa Streets 


10. It is commonly believed 
that a greenhouse is an expensive 
luxury which only the rich can 
afford. But improvements in the 
methods of heating and factory 
production have now made it pos- 
sible to produce a complete green- 
house for less than the cost of an 
inexpensive automobile. This type 
of Junior greenhouse can either 
be purchased completely erected 
with or without the heating, or 
the materials only may be bought, 
cut to fit, and assembled for easy 
erection by one or two handy men. 
Only one row of concrete blocks 
is necessary as a base for the walls, 
and the greenhouse, 10’ wide and 
ranging in length from 12’ to 23’, 
may be put up in less than a week. 
A product of Hitchings & Company, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


condition, thereby eliminating all 
possibility of waste. They may 
be purchased in almost any color, 
including Dixie White, which 
gives a Colonial flat-white effect. 
A product of Creo-Dipt Company, 
Inc., North Tonawanda, New York. 








11. The old-fashioned method of 
‘bundle dipping’ shingles has given 
way toa new process by which they 
are stained under pressure and then 
individually treated by a patented 
finishing process which makes 
them last twice as long as ordinary 
untreated shingles. Shipped to the 
consumer in dust-proof cartons, 
every shingle arrives in perfect 


12. A new product which can be 
put to many interesting uses is the 
carved mouldings which may be 
applied to various parts of a room 
as decorative trim. These mould- 
ings, carved from solid wood, can 
be furnished in red gum, maple, 
oak, mahogany, and walnut, and 
come in random lengths from six 
to twelve feet unless otherwise 
specified. They are manufactured 
from kiln-dried lumber and may 
be applied by using either glue or 
brads. A wide variety of patterns 
and sizes are available and it is 
remarkable how the use of such 
attractive mouldings on cornices, 
casement trim, cupboard shelves, 
and so on, can add to the appear- 
ance of an otherwise uninterest- 
ing room. Mouldings are furnished 
in red gum, maple, oak, mahogany 
and walnut. A product of Waddell 
Manufacturing Company, 1125 Taylor 
Avenue N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





IN FURNISHING 





April 13-27 
SAN FRANCISCO 
The White House 





Exhibited by 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





8 Arlington St., BOSTON 





13. Characteristics of the most 
popular periods are illustrated in 
the booklet Period Interiors, which 
shows both in sketches and in 
colored illustrations the more im- 
portant decorative styles. The 
text also describes the charac- 
teristics of each period from Early 
English to Modern American, and 
in addition there are many valuable 


‘Dos’ and ‘Don'ts’ regarding the 
best way to furnish a_ home. 
Published by Charles P. Cochrane 
Company. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 





14. Few booklets are crammed 
with as much interesting informa- 
tion as Spend —and Grow Rich, 
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PLAY OUTSIDE 
SONNY. 


~The. Anchor 
then be installed and you 


Fence will 


will have a playground all 
your own. No more dangers 
= (ols 0010) Ute (ot- 0 ERG ole. Galeleleya 
Fence will keep you safely 
in the yard.” 

Mothers, why not give your 
child the same benefits of 
outdoor exercise ? 


Yas oe exo) 04 ole) ofp (0) ms bu cemorck e-0 (orem 


A 
NCHOp 
FENCES 











EASTERN AVE. & KANE ST. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Please send FREE CATALOG describing Anchor Fences 
for Resid oO Institutions (1) Factories (1) 
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Chatenay 





RANCE first taught the beauty 
of fruitwood. Apple, cherry, 
pear—deep tones of golden amber 
on rippling grain like watered silk! 
Danersk creates in fruitwood a 
fascinating group—the Chatenay. 
So simple and direct, yet so sophis- 
ticated that in spite of its modest 
price it can be at home in the most 
luxurious surroundings. 
A complete group of Chatenay 
fruitwood (nine pieces for $305) 


is but a part of a wide selection of 
new contemporary design. When 
you visit the Danersk showrooms, 
ask to see the “Almolu” and 
“Louisianne” groups for dining 
rooms, living rooms and_bed- 
rooms. 

All Danersk furniture is sold di- 
rect to you by the makers. It can 
be seen only in our own show- 
rooms. Write for illustrations of 
our new designs at modest prices. 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
Designers and makers of choice furniture 


NEW YORK: 
383 Madison Avenue 


CHICAGO: 
620 North Michigan Avenue 


LOS ANGELES: 
2869 West 7th Street 





WHAT’S NEW 


= 


[ Continued from page 23 1} 





which tells many little-known 
facts about cotton growing, manu- 
facturing, and buying. It includes 
chapters on ‘How to Choose 
Sheets,” ‘Men and How to Please 
Them,’ ‘Weaves and Dyes,’ ‘Laun- 
dries and Their Ways,’ and other 


—_—_| 





aspects of this many-sided business 
which should be of great value to 
the housewife. Incidentally, the 
booklet is amusingly illustrated 
and makes extremely good reading. 
Published by the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company. 





IN HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 





15. Everyone knows the value 
and importance of sunlight and the 
possibility of getting these same 
beneficial rays from certain types 
of lamps; but up to now these 
lamps have been too bulky and 
expensive to be used in the average 
home. Now, however, a new 
sun lamp, the S-2, has been in- 
troduced, which is smaller in size 
and may conveniently be used with 
lighting fixtures similar to present 
designs. The lighting effect is 
pleasant and glareless, so that the 
lamps may be used in any room, 
but they are especially valuable 
in the nursery or bathroom. A 
product of the Mazda lamp re-. 
search laboratories of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New 
“ork. 


is the latest space-saving device for 
apartments. It includes a stove 
with oven, a sink and drainboard, 
a refrigerator for either ice or 
electric operation, and generous 
storage space. The kitchens are 
built of steel finished in lacquer, 
and when not in use the doors 
close snugly and the kitchen be- 
comes in appearance part of the 
wall of the room. A product of the 
Parsons Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

















One of many unusual designs created 


by our artisans for beautiful homes 
everywhere. Write for detatled 


information 









Specify guaranteed Grilles, Balconies, 
Stair Rails and Iron Fence against defect 
by insisting upon the kind made by this 
25 year old company. Present low prices 
permit its generous use in your home. Special 
designs developed on receipt of rough sketch. 
Counsel cheerfully given on every problem 
of design or construction. Write today for 
interesting examples of our craftsmanship. 


CINCINNATI IRON FENCE COMPANY, INC. 
3003 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘Kare “Beauty 


of Iron Craftsmanship 


Be proud of your wrought iron. 


16. An electric kitchen which 
takes up less than ten square feet 


17. If you want to make the 
most of a small amount of closet 
room, you should consult the 
booklet Tidy Clothes Closets, 
which illustrates a variety of space- 
saving devices. Sliding rods, shoe 
racks, hat holders, and trouser hang- 
ers are but a few of the conven- 
iences described. Published by Knape 
> Vogt Manufacturing Company. 





FOR GROUNDS 


AND GARDENS 





18. You may now order Fertil- 
potted plants, which are sent you 
alive and growing, all ready to be 
planted as soon as they arrive. 
They are packed in flat pasteboard 
boxes with the roots in earth that 
has been properly fertilized, and 
the plant itself scientifically pruned 
so that it has a strong start in life. 
A variety of plants, including roses, 
hardy flowering shrubs, and vigor- 
ous climbing vines, are available. 
A product of the Wedge Nursery, 
Inc., Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
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“he Spirit of the Garden 
MARTHA Peel HUTCHESON | 


In terms clear even to the beginner, one of the highest American 
authorities on landscape architecture here presents the principles 
that form the basis of landscape design. A book remarkable for 
its concise and practical suggestions; brilliantly and entertainingly 
written. With 223 illustrations of beautiful and famous gardens in 
this country and abroad, including one of a corner of the Garden 


of the Villa D’Este, Tivoli, Italy. 


$3.50 at all booksellers 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 





19. All those who have ever 
struggled with the erratic coils of 


a garden hose will appreciate the 
Little Giant Automatic Hose Reel, 
which is guaranteed to save hose, 
clothes, time, and temper. This 
automatic apparatus, which holds 
100 feet of hose, may be installed 
in any basement. Only a gentle 
pull is required to extend the hose 
to any desired length, and a ratchet 
device keeps it locked at every 
point. With a turn of the key the 
spring is released, and the hose 
automatically returns to the reel. 
A neat metal plate takes the place 
of the outside faucet, and a key 
wrench unlocks the reel and turns 
the water on and off. A product of 
the Little Giant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 




















To obtain complete information about any of the pe men- 
tioned above or any of the booklets referred to, check the corre- 
sponding number on the _—— below and return to us with stamps 
to cover charges where indicated. 


C No. 10 CL] No. 13 _] No. 16 
CJ] No. 11 (] No. 14 C1) No. 17 
C] No. 12 CJ No. 15 CL] No. 18 

CL) No. 19 


Readers’ Service, House Beautiful Corp., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


Please send me the booklets, or further information regarding the items, 


checked above. 


Cee ere reser eseeeseeesesesess  o e% 












RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD,N.H. 
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DOr is 


Hin. a fashion tip to take 
shopping with you this week. 
A thrift tip, too! ‘Before you spend 
another penny—waste another mo- 
ment—trying to fix up old, shabby 
floors, see Armstrong’s new Shaded 
Embossed Linoleum. 

These new-type floors match the 
autumn woods for beauty—in soft, 
rich toning, in harmonious color 
blending. Even the interliners that 
frame each unit show the same sub- 
tle shading of color. Embossing en- 
hances the whole effect —gives these 
new Armstrong creationsadepth and 


FOR EVERY 


PLAIN .--INLAID--- 


mel. Yr tA 
SHA D 


EMBOSSED L 


ROOM 


EMBOSSED: - 


texture equal to Old World floorcraft. 
But not equal in cost, as your 
pocketbook will be pleased to dis- 
cover. For these new Shaded Em- 
bossed Floors offer the same timely 
thrift appeal for which all Armstrong 
Floors are noted. Their first cost is 
low. They require no expensive re- 
finishing. They are permanent when 
cemented over linoleum lining felt. 
They save on cleaning care, thanks 
to the Accolac-Process surface. 
Where can you see them? To- 
morrow, if you wish, at any good 
linoleum, furniture, or department 


Arms trong: Ss Linoleum Hoors 


IN THE HOUSE 






- JASPE - 


> LINOFLOR : - 











Two of the brand-new Armstrong Shaded Em- 
bossed effects, Designs Nos. 8260 and 3251, See 
these and others now showing at local stores. 


thrifty. 


To the eye it's 
color magicl To the 
pocketbook it's sensi- 
ble thrift! For a floor 
of the new Shaded Em- 
bossed Linoleum is a 
floor of lasting beauty, 
made spot-proof and 
stain-proof, by the fa- 
mous Accolac Process. 
Note the soft, delicate 
blending in design 
No. 6240 shown here 





In less than a day you can hide an old floor under 

this new Shaded Embossed Linoleum, A permanent 

change, too, and not costly. Design shown above is 
No. 6240. 


store Take along room measure- 
ments if you want the delightful 
surprise of learning how little these 
smart floors cost. 

For the complete beauty—and 
thrift—story of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Floors, write for the new 
“Home Decorator’s Idea Book.” 
It’s just what its title implies—a 
bookful of suggestions for planning 
praise-winning rooms. Sent for 10¢ 
(In Canada, 20¢.) Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Floor Division, 
951 Pine Street, Lan- Armstrong's 
caster, Pennsylvania, 

(Makers of cork prod- 


ucts since 1860) Product 


- PRINTED +++ and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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Copr.. 1932, The American Tobacco Co.. 


“The extra protection to my throat’ 


‘It’s the extra things I get from Luckies that make me so 
MIND IF | COLLYER “JUNE”? enthusiastic. The extra protection to my throat, the extra 
June gave Park Avenue something fine flavor of Lucky Strike’s choice tobaccos. And the extra 
to boast about... she’s one of New convenience of the little tab which opens the Lucky Cello- 
York's “400.” When June middle- phane wrapper so easily.” 
aisled it, dozens of eligible bache- Yeene{ Al. 


lors went back into circulation. Did 


ee 
you see her in WARNER'S “ALEX- & 99 
ANDER HAMILTON“ ? For 4 years 
she has smoked LUCKIES. That nice 


statement of hers was not given for Y 
our Throat Protection- against irritation—against cough 
money. “Thanks, June Collyer.” Jour throat Protechion= against irriation=against cough 
And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps that “Toasted” Flavor Ever Fresh 
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